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Discussions by Our Readers 


Growing Gin-Seng—Talking United States— Plucking Geese 


N a little hamlet named “ Moon,” a few miles 

from the village of Dancy, Marathon County, 
Wis., a man by the name of Claude Neault moved 
his family and started to make a living, cul- 
tivating the wild gin-seng for the market. In 
less than three years he owned a very attractive 
and comfortable home with modern conveniences 
and had money in the bank. 


typed on both sides of the sheet, about the agri- 
cultural outlook for 1924. The Department had 
the right idea that farmers might read what the 
newspapers printed. There was good stuff in it, 
too. But what editor would or could wade 
through it, or even through the four-page sum- 
mary at the start? For it was all written in 

words which may have meant 





I visited this gin-seng farm 
last August and it was with 
much enthusiasm that he 
showed me the great beds 
and explained to me all about 
the growth, cultivation and 
care of gin-seng. 

The seeds can be purchased 
for 75 cents a thousand, or 
you can raise your own seed 
by procuring the wild plants, 
which grow in shady places 
in hardwood soil. When the 
seeds are planted, they are 
thrown broadcast, then trans- 
planted when large enough. 

If the seed is scarified, it 
grows right away. This is 
done by first planting a layer 
of seed, then a layer of river 
sand. Then seed again, and 
then sand, etc. ‘This is done 
in a box eight or ten inches 
high, until the box is full. 
The scarifying takes one and 
a half years. When the seeds 
are all ready for planting, they are placed in beds 
six feet high, four feet wide and any length (usually 
about thirty feet 
lat fence six feet high is built and covered with 
lath. The plants are of a very dark green color 
and sell for one-half a cent apiece when one year 
old. A branch resembles a man’s hand, three 
large leaves and two small ones. The matured 
plant has twenty leaves or four hands. The leaf 
resembles an elm leaf. 

The flower of the gin-seng is white and turns toa 
fiery red. The matured root looks like a parsnip 
and is close to the surface. The plants are sub- 
ject to disease, such as fiber rot, soft rot and black 
rot. They have to be sprayed for blight, too, every 
ten days during growing season. A hand sprayer 
and Pyrox is generally used. . It is important to 
keep the beds free from weeds also. 

When getting ready to ship, the gin-seng has to 
be dried in kilns or trays, made of cheese cloth, 
on frames and then placed on shelves. It takes 
six to eight weeks to dry. The roots have to be 
washed thoroughly and dried and fiber must be 
separated from the main root. It is then packed 
in barrels and shipped to New York to Chinese 
buyers for from $5 to $12 a pound. 

An acre sometimes produces $25,000, but it 
requires quite a little care. A mulch of rotten 
sawdust is used for covering to protect it from the 
winter's frost. The Chinese esteem the gin-seng 
root a remedy for all diseases of the body or mind. 
The taste is sweetish, though slightly bitter and 
aromatic.—Mrs. Howarp R. Maxwe .t. 


They must have shade, so a 
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Why Don’t They Talk United States 
By Lesuie Harrison 


[' has long been a favorite sport to bait the 
bulletins of federal and state agricultural 
agencies. Persons write protests to the authori- 
ties, and these protests are passed on down the 
line to some one who writes a wordy defense or 
a polite letter of thanks for the criticisms. Even 
though the protests are justified, that method of 
bringing about a change seldom works, and the 
governmental mills go right on grinding out more 
of the same old stuff. 

Here is a protest right out in the open. 

Recently the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington sent to newspapers 
thirty-three pages of close-space manuscript, 





Gin-Seng Growing Under Lattice 





something or nothing, and 
they started with the dullest 
part of the whole business. 
Any one used to words meant 
to convey ideas, and who 
managed to struggle through 
the first page, must have had 
either of two impressions: 
first, that the writer couldn't 
“talk United States”; or that 
he was trying to conceal his 
meaning—was ‘ pussy-foot- 
ing,” or using “weasel-words.”” 


The Deadly Parallel 
Here are the first few para- 
graphs done into plain talk: 


In 1924 farmers plan 
for normal output, even 
though farming will have 
high labor and other costs, 
loss of farm workers, and 
low prices as compared 
with those for citv-made 
goods. 

America can and will 
buy. City folks want 
good clothes and fancy foods and have money 
enough to pay for them. Other lands still take 
the American farmer's cotton, pork, wheat and 
tobacco 

But the costs of labor, machinery, fertilizer, 
and credit ought to make the farmer go slow on 
extra outlays to raise more crops. 

The foregoing statement of the agricultural 
Outlook for 1924, issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, is based on general in- 
formation and on specific reports from 43,000 
farmers, representing every agricultural county 
in the country. 


And next comes the stuff as originally issued: 


The following statement of the Agricultural 
Outlook for 1924 based upon current information 
and upon specific reports from 43,000 farmers, 
representing every agricultural county in the 
country, stating their intentions regarding the 
planting of spring crops, has been prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to provide a 
basis upon which producers may make readjust- 
ments to meet economic changes. 

The general agricultural outlook for 1924 indi- 
cates that farmers are undertaking a normal pro- 
duction program. It is apparent, however, that 
agricultural production this year will still be at- 
tended by the difficulties arising from high 
wages and other costs, loss of farm workers, and 
the general disparity between prices of farm 
and urban products. 

Domestic demand for agricultural products is 
at a low level. Urban prosperity is reflected in 
a heavy current consumption of fibers and high 
quality foods and this may be expected to con- 
tinue into the summer. 

Foreign markets, on the whole, seer likely to 
maintain about the present level of demand for 
our cotton, pork; wheat and tobacco. 

The situation this season with respect to labor, 
machinery, fertilizer, credit and other cost items 
is not such as to favor any expansion in produc- 
tion. 


Read ’em and weep! 

“To provide a basis upon which producers 
may make readjustments to meet economic 
changes,” means what, if anything? Does it 
mean that farmers may plant or raise less or more, 
as they see fit, if farm labor gets dearer or farm 
products get cheaper? If that is what is meant, 
why not say it? Better still, why say anything 
if that is all that is meant? Why not give the 
farmer, who gets too much advice already, credit 


a 
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for being able to draw his own conclusions and 
to do at least a little of his own thinking after he 
has been given the straight facts in clear words 
that say what they mean and mean what they say? 
* * * 
How to Pluck a Goose 


EVERAL weeks ago American AGricur 
) TURIST received a request from a subscriber 
for information about plucking geese. Since that 
time we have received several inquiries about that 
practice, especially with reference to the method of 
holding the bird. We are printing the picture ofa 
farm woman who is in the midst of the task of 
plucking a goose. Note particularly how she is 
holding the goose on her lap, especially keeping 
the goose’s wing beneath her left arm. 

There is only one detail in this picture that 
we could comment on and that is an absence of a 
hood over the 
goose’s head. 
If the bird is 
particularly 
friendly and 
not subject to 
a great deal of 
excitement, it 
is perfectly all 
right to pro- 
ceed with the 
operation as in 
the picture. 
However, if the 
goose is in- 
clined to he 
rather frac- 
tious and ex- 
citable, or vi- 
cious, as is very 
often the case, 
it is usually a good idea to slip a stocking over the 


bird’s head. 








Nothing Like a Gas Engine to Keep the 
Boy Interested 


HE best way to keep a growing boy on the farm is 
to keep him interested in farm work and farm life. 
Young lads are keenly imaginative, and up to the age of 
20 or 25, the outside world has a strong appeal to them. 
They hear about mechanical jobs in the cities and this 
brings to their minds an imaginative picture of city life. 
They feel an urge to expand and develop their 
latent talents, and they imagine that the city affords 
them_a better opportunity to realize their ambition. 

If the farm does not provide the means of satisfying 
this desire, the boy is likely to seek the opportunity 
elsewhere, in the city. But give that boy an engine to 
tinker with—so that he can satisfy his craving for 
mechanics to his heart’s content—and he will be more 
willing to stay on the farm. 

Nothing serves this purpose better than the all- 
around type of farm engine. This is because an engine 
of this type can be used on almost all kinds of farm 
work, the year around—for such things as pumping 
water, grinding feed, shelling corn, sawirg wood, 
running a lighting system, cream separator or churn— 
and scores of other uses. 

(Continued on page 46) 








Householder Hey, fireman! 
do, run and drop this letter in a post box. 


First thing you 
It’s 


very important; it’s my fire insurance! - Judge. 
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Why Solomon's Temple Was Safe - 


Some Interesting Facts About Lightning and. Lightning Rods 


SK the question of a hundred leading 
citizens of any large city, if there is any 
virtue in a lightning rod and ninety-nine 
of them will either think you a fit subject 

for the insane asylum or that you are propounding 
a huge joke, but they will all answer, “Lightning 
Rods—do they use them yet?” 

The history of the lightning rod reads like the 
pages of fiction and we do not know of anything 
to-day that affords the safety and pro- 
tection to life and property, about which 
the public in general is so little informed. 

Mankind has been thrilled by the flash 
of lightning and awed by the ravages 
of the thunderbolt through all ages. 
Scientists of the early ages did not under- 
stand the phenomena of lightning and 
electricity, and no means was known to 
prevent the destruction from this cause. 

Solomon in all his wisdom did not 
understand this great mystery of nature, 
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the Philadelphia printer was looked upon with 
little favor by the Royal Society of London, very 
little general notice was taken of the lightning 
rod and many representatives of religious orders 
regarded Franklin as an infidel, because they 
claimed he interfered with the operations of 
what they imagined to be a. Divine instrument 
for the punishment of sinners. Because of this 


religious prejudice a great many years passed 








yet Solomon provided the first protection 
from lightning of which we have any | 
record. The Temple at Jerusalem was | 
never struck by lightning in the course 

of a thousand years, although thunder- 

storms burst incessantly over the Holy | 
City, creating immense havoc and de- | 
struction. In this instance, the explana- 
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up bravely under it, for they had been equipped 
with lightning rods and insulated with all the 
skill of the laboratory and were not even scorched. 

It had been the intention to take the lightning 
rods off the little village in the last experiment, 
but it was decided to preserve it for future use. 
Blocks of wood were substituted, twelve- and 
eighteen-inch pieces of maple that were torn apart 
with one resounding crash. Down the center of 
each ran a long indented mark where the 
current had torn its way through. In 
most cases the wood was not burned at 
all. The test completely vindicated the 
virtue and efficiency of the lightning rod. 

The tests at the General Electric Com- 
pany’s plant at Pittsfield were made in 
a huge brick room, completely lined with 
steel. The spectators stood on a steel 
platform, halfway between the floor and 
ceiling. All openings were closed by 
movable steel shutters. This was done, 
it was explained, to safeguard the plant 
and persons outside the room. 

It is no longer a question as to whether 
lightning rods protect, but what capacity 
should a lightning rod have and what are 
the most important rules to observe ir 
installing the material to give the best 
protection. . 





tion is simple. It is stated expressly 
in the biblical description of the building 
of the world-famed temple (1 Kings, xl: 
21-22): “Solomon overlaid the house 
within with pure gold and he made a 
partition by the chains of gold before the 
oracle; and heoverlaid it with gold until 
he had finished the whole house, also the whole 
altar that was by the oracle he overlaid with gold.” 

If the wise king had known of the protection 
against lightning, given by metallic conductors, 
he could not have guarded this magnificent edifice 
better than he did by having the whole house 
overlaid with gold, as stated in the Bible. Accord- 
ing to the historian, Josephus, the roof of the 
temple was ornamented from end to end with 
sharply pointed and thickly gilded pieces of iron 
inlancet form. This was an exceedingly expensive 
way of protecting this great structure from the 
ravages of lightning, but since the entire building 
cost about $190,000,000, it is probable that a good 
large per cent. of this sum might have been well 
spent in protecting it in the manner stated. 


Franklin the First ‘“‘Lightning Rod Agent”’ 


It has only been within the history of our own 
country that any steps were taken to prevent 
damage from lightning. It remained for Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in June, 1752, to discover by his 
famous kite experiment that lightning and elec- 
tricity were identical. In the summer of 1753 
he erected on his house in Philadelphia, the first 
lightning rod. This rod was of iron and extended 
five feet into the ground and had a sharp point 
seven or eight feet above the roof. When Frank- 
lin felt that the usefulness of his invention had 
been fully established by experiment and observa- 
tion, he began at once to devote a great deal of his 
time to advocating the use of lightning rods as a 
means of protecting buildings against lightning. 
Thus Franklin was the first “lightning rod agent.” 

Because of the fact that the new invention of 


lightning flash occurs. 


This visualizes in a graphic manner the discharge of the earth's *‘ electrical field.”’ 
It shows graphically the reason for greater electrical intensity on the earth's surface, 
around the tree, along the wire fence and the oil pipe line, than elsewhere and why a 
Cattle are struck dead near a wire fence, while other cattle 
out in a feld are not affected. Petroleum tanks adjacent to the pipe line are ignited. 
An unprotected barn is in flames; but the dwelling, properly rodded, is immune. 


before lightning rods were used to any great ex- 
tent for the protection of church buildings, al- 
though during the same time the ringing of bells 
was recommended by certain of the clergy as a 
means of dispelling thunder-storms and warding 
off lightning strokes. 

It is reported that in.France a certain English- 
man erected a lightning rod on his residence. A 
great public disturbance arose when this fact 
became generally known and the populace tore 
the rod from the building. The persevering 
Englishman took the case to court and was de- 
fended by a young lawyer named Robespierre, 
then very young and unknown to fame. The 
French Court decided that inasmuch as there 
was nothing in the statutes prohibiting the 
attachment of metal rods to buildings, such rods 
might be attached, provided that certain precau- 
tions were observed in so doing. 

Many years have: elapsed since Franklin’s 
“kite experiment,” but probably no experiment 
in the field of electrical research has caused the 
widespread interest as that held in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, recently by the General Electric 
Company. Over 2,000,000 volts were used in a 
stroke of “‘man-made”’ lightning. A miniature 
village was constructed; a country church house 
with its white spire reaching up to invite the first 
destructive bolt; the country store, and homes 
and beautiful trees decorated the streets of this 
model village. The lightning flashed, the thunder 
rolled, and even rain was made to fall, but the 
little village was unscarred. Although the 
jagged flame hit the little church and little house 
again and again, the little church and house stood 


There are some points upon which all 
scientists agree and these are that all 
high points, such as chimneys and the 
ridge of the roof, ventilators and cupolas, 
should be supplied with air terminals, 
and all connected in one complete circuit. 
Another and possibly the most. important 
feature is to have this circuit well grounded. 
There is no part of a system of lightning rods 
more important than the groundings. There 
should be at least two groundings to even the 
smallest building and many ordinary residences 
and barns require three. These groundings should 
extend to permanent moist earth; not less than 
eight to ten feet deep. If it -is impossible to get 
this depth, then it is necessary to dig a trench as 
deep as possible, three or more feet, and out from 
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How a barn with silo at side is rodded, grounds being at diagonal 
corners and at center. The cable is attached to the hay fork 
track at both ends. 


the building ten to fifteen feet. Dr. Steinmetz 
says, “the best grounding is an iron gas pipe set 
in the ground as deep as possible, and in addition 
a connection to the water pipes, if there are any 
availabie. A copper plate may be used, but is 
(Continued on page 39) as 
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The Milk Situation 


UR news columns last week carried an ac- 

count of the meeting of the Committee of 
Fifteen at Utica on June 30th when League mem- 
bers withdrew because a majority of the com- 
mittee persisted on passing a resolution recom- 
mending an increase in milk prices. Unless the 
League can be induced to reconsider its action, 
this committee can accomplish little. 


Statements have been made that from the 
start there was no sincere purpose back of the 
organization of this committee and that its real 
purpose was to put somebody or some organiza- 
tion in a hole. We do not believe that such state- 
ments are true. In our opinion, all parties were to 
blame for the failure of the milk organizations and 
dairymen in this territory to get together and 
stop the foolish price war; and we believe further 
that there was a lamentable lack of leadership 
on nearly everybody’s part to make the committee 
at least a partial success. After the first meeting, 
it seemed to us, as an impartial observer, that 
there was a very evident tendency by nearly 
everybody to advance the interests of their par- 
ticular organization and groups rather than to 
think and work constructively for a plan that 
would relieve the man back on the farm who does 
the milking. 

Make no mistake in the attitude of American 
AGricu.Lturist toward farm organization. We 
believe in it thoroughly. Cooperation is the only 
way by which farmers can help themselves, but 
organization must always be the means to an 
end, and never the end itself. The organization 
exists for the farmer, and not the farmer for the 
organization. 


No one who attended the meeting of fifty or 
sixty representative men at Utica when the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen was formed can truthfully say 
that there was not an enthusiastic and sincere 
desire very evident to really stop the quarreling 
and get together. At that meeting, we emphasized 
several times in different talks the need of going 
slowly. “Learn to creep before you walk,” we 
said. We did not think that the committee was 
ready to talk price, neither then nor at later 
meetings. Before price talk there must be a con- 
structive plan based upon surveys which will 
give the real facts about surplus and other prob- 
ems in the territory. The League and some others 
were absolutely right when they insisted upon this, 





but it was the determination on the part of most 
of the committee to rush through a recommended 
price. This proved to be a mistake just as we said 
it would be. If merely “resoluting” a price was 
all there was to it, we would all be rich. 


But on the other hand, we do not think that 
the host excellent gentlemen from the League on 
the Committee of Fifteen had proper backing from 
their organization, nor did the League act with 
enough forbearance and enough cooperation. 
What good can be gained to anybody by a speech 
such as that delivered by Mr. Miller at the annual 
meeting of the League at Utica when the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen was condemned and some of 
the other milk organizations were singled out for 
attack? If we are ever to get anywhere in this 
business of cooperation, we must stop accusing 
the other fellow of bad faith. Maybe the other 
milk organizations are small; maybe some of them 
do not amount to much; maybe a lot of folks do 
not like the way some of them do business; but the 
fact remains that they are here on the job doing 
at least enough business to produce satisfactory 
returns to their members and to bring real com- 
petition into the markets, and as such they must 
be recognized and cooperated with. However 
much you may dfSagree with them and their 
principles of operation, they constitute an exist- 
ing condition and not a theory. They can not 
be dismissed with a wave of the hand. Of course 
the job is hard; but this is all the more reason why 
it must be done. 


And moreover, while the League is the largest 
milk organization, it is by far in the minority 
when the number of its members are compared 
with the whole numbér of milk producers in the 
territory. This is another grave reason why the 
League for its own good should reach out the 
hand of friendliness to the non-member so that 
while they may not be able to work together in the 
same organization, there can at least be some co- 
operation instead of constant fighting which re- 
sults in benefit to no one except the dealer. 


The constantly reiterated statement that the 
committee should not fix prices because it would 
be illegal is in our opinion a mighty poor excuse 
for withdrawal from the commi'tee. As we have 
stated, the attempt to recommend prices was a 
mistake, not, however, because of illegality, but 
because there was no practical plan worked out 
first to obtain the prices after they were recom- 
mended. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the first to recom- 
mend obedience to the law, but we confess we are 
a little tired of this illegal argument stuff advanced 
by some oneevery time farmers try to do anything. 
There are upwards of three hundred different milk 
dealers in New York City alone. Yet the retail 
bottle price of milk in New York City is always the 
same no matter what dealer you buy ut from. They 
do not fix prices, oh no! Yet we have not heard 
of any of them going to jail. Dozens of similar 
examples of price fixing can be pointed out in 
almost every industry, except farming. The 
League farmers themselves got together in 1916 
and fixed prices. Then they stood together, 
fought the dealers to a finish and won. To-day 
milk prices are as bad, or nearly as bad, as they 
were in 1916. In reality, they are much worse 
because the buying power of the dollar is much 
less. Yet the only effort to get together to work 
out better conditions went up in smoke through 
the failure of farm-leaders—not the farmers them- 
selves, mind you—to cooperate. 


As a constructive suggestion, we believe this 
committee or a similar one should be continued. 
Perhaps the basis of representation can be changed 
to make it more satisfactory to representative 
conference board. We believe that the League 
representatives should come back on to the 
committee. On the other hand, all talk and 
resolutions on price fixing should be discontinued 
at least until such time as a proper economic 
basis or plan for pricing can be determined. 


Then the committee should make its first work 
determination of the actual situation in this terri- 
tory and secure and publish information regard- 
ing the conditions under which milk is being 
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produced, manufactured and marketed and the’ 


value of milk and its products throughout the 
country so that the producer can negotiatg on 
even terms with the organized buyers of his prod. 
ucts. Just this information alone will do much 


toward equalizing price. An actual study should: 


be made of the surplus problem and if possible 
an equitable plan found for handling it, not from 
the standpoint of one organization, but from that 
of all the dairymen in the territory. After this is 
done, the committee will perhaps be ready tg 
determine some proper basis for pricing milk and 
secure its uniform adoption. 


The Nation Sympathizes 


FEW days ago an old New England farmer 
went sadly down the road to the little coun- 
try cemetery on the hillside at Plymouth, Ver- 


mont, and made the arrangements for the burial. 


of his sixteen-year-old grandson, Calvin Coolidge, 
Jr., the son of the President of the United States. 
As the father of a sixteen-year-old boy, we can 
realize, as every other father and mother in the 
land can imagine, what the old man and what 
President and Mrs. Coolidge were suffering as they 
went through the ordeal of burying their boy. 

We can perhaps imagine something, too, of the 
President’s thoughts as he stood by his son’s 
grave and looked through tear-dimmed eyes off 
across the familiar Vermont hills of his own boy- 
hood. From those hills he had gone forth to hold 
in the course of time the most powerful position 
in the world, But his thoughts, we believe, were 
not of the power of that exalted place. His 
thoughts were instead on what every good man 
in public position comes sooner or later to know, 
that is, how insignificant, how futile, are the affairs 
of men, even their mightiest affairs, beside the 
grim inevitableness of time, of Nature’s inexor- 
able laws, and of Death, that supreme arbiter of 
human destinies. 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


How well Lincoln knew that. His favorite poem 
was: 
“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeing meteor, a fast flying cloud, 
A flash of lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave.” 


It must be a comfort to President and Mrs. 
Coolidge in their grievous affliction to know that 
they have the heartfelt sympathy of a hundred 
million people, irrespective of politics, of race, or 
of creed. And it should be comforting to them 
also to know that waiting somewhere in the Un- 
known Land to welcome their boy is Lincoln, that 
greatest of Americans, who also buried a son from 
the White House, and who understood so well how 
— it is to be happy in places of great responsi- 
vility. 


For Barn Yard Golfers 


EAD the rules, printed on the next page, for 

the County and State horseshoe pitching 
contest and then practice up and let your farm 
bureau man know that you are getting ready to 
throw a ringer every shot. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


P in the Northwest a very keen rivalry exists 

between the twin cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Here is one that we heard somewhere 
which expresses this competition in terms of the 
farm. 









sti 


A fellow from St. Paul came over to Minneapolis - 


one day just to look around and find fault. He 
approached a fruit stand, picked up a large water- 
melon and asked with a sneer: 

“Is this the largest apple you have in St. Paul?” 


“Hey!” bellowed the owner of the fruit stand, 


“PUT THAT GRAPE DOWN!” 
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} Rules for the Barnyard Golf Contest 


Big Interest Already in County and State Contests—Better Get Busy 


HE horseshoe pitching contests to deter- 
- mine the champion teams of each county 

and later the state champions et the 

State Fair are already attracting a lot of 
attention. Farm Bureaus in a large number of 
counties are making arrangements for the county 
contests to be held either at large county-wide 
picnics sometimes during the summer, or at the 
county fairs. Winners of these contests will go to 
the State Fair where they will compete on Farm 
and Home Bureau Day under the auspices of the 
AmertcaAN AGricuLTuRIstT and the New York 
State Federation of Farm Bureaus to determine 
who are the best barnyard golfers in the Empire 
State. 

R. H. Hewitt, Jay Coryell, W. L. Norman and 
E. V. Underwood, a committee representing the 
Farm Bureau, met with E. R. Eastman, Editor of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, on July 5th, to formu- 
late the rules and regulations under which the 
county and state contests will be conducted. 
These rules are printed below: 


National Rules 


The national rules will be used in all contests, 
state and county, with exceptions as noted below. 


Entries Limited to Amateurs 


The entries to contests both county and state 


are limited strictly to amateurs. An amateur for 
these contests is defined as the individual or team 
who has not won either first, second or third 
place in a contest at a state, sectional or national 
tournament. 

Entries to the state contest are limited to the 
winners of county contests. Not more than the 
two highest teams will be eligible. 

Prizes 

Prizes for the winning team and grand cham- 
pionship individual prizes are to be made and 
awarded by the American AcricuLturistT. These 
consist of first, second and third prizes of $100, 
$50 and $25 cash for the winning teams and a 
silver cup for the grand champion of all the 
State. 


Time of State Contest 


It is recommended that the state contest be 
held at the State Fair on Farm and Home Bureau 
Day, Tuesday, September 9, 1924. 


Other Regulations 


The grand championship contest shall be between the 
individuals of the three winning teams. It shall be 
decided by the best two games out of three, 50 points 
each. 

County and state contests shall consist of three games 
of 21 points each. Best two out of three are winners. 


All teams to be shifted to opposite pitcher’s box at 
end of each game. 

Local contests shall be held under the direction of 
the County Farm Bureau agent. All agricultural 
organizations are eligible to enter teams in county 
contests, and any individual not professional is eligible 
to enter the county contests. 

Each county entering the state contests is requested 
to furnish one man for referee or score keeper. Each 
county to furnish calipers and a set of regulation shoes. 

The Farm Bureau Federation will cooperate with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in holding the state contest. 
This cooperation will be in the matter of publicity, the 
holding of the contest on Farm and Home Bureau Day 
and in other ways as opportunity permits. 


State Committee in Charge 


The State committee having general charge. of the 
State contest will consist of E. R. Eastman, R. H. 
Hewitt, W. L. Norman, E. V. Underwood, J. Coryell, 
and Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

The national rules are printed in their entirety below: 


Watch your Farm and Home Bureau News and 
AMERICAN AGricuLturisT for further and com- 
plete details, and for the names of winners in 
these horseshoe pitching tournaments. 

Then get out your horseshoes after supper and 
begin to practice up. The contests are going to 
make a lot of interest and a lot of fun, and some- 
body is going to win some valuable prizes as well 
as the state championship. 


Official Rules of the National Horse Shoe Pitchers’ Association 


The following are the official rules of the Na- 
tional Horse Shoe Pitchers Association. 


GROUNDS AND COURTS—Rule 1.—The grounds 
shall be as level as possible. Pitcher’s box shall be filled 
with Potter’s clay or any substitute of a like nature; 
the clay must be kept moist and worked to a putty-like 
condition and to a depth of not less than six inches and 
at least 18 inches around the stake. 

PITCHER’S BOX—Rule 2.—The pitcher's box shall 
extend three (3) feet on either side to the rear and front 
of the stake. Said box shall be constructed of material 
2x 4 and shall not extend more than one inch above the 
level of ground. Where several courts are constructed 
a2x 4 shall be laid full length of such courts three feet in 
front of the stakes. In delivering the shoe into the 
opposite pitcher's box a contestant may stand any- 
where inside the pitcher's box. For indoor pitching the 
boxes shall not exceed six inches in height above the 
adjoining grade. 

STAKES—Rule 3.—The stakes shall be of iron, one (1) 
inch in diameter, perpendicular, inclined one (1) inch 
toward the opposite stake and extending eight (8) inches 
above the ground in the pitcher’s box. On single 
courts the stakes shall be set in the center of the 
pitcher’s box. Where several courts are constructed the 
stakes shall be not less than eight (8) feet apart. in a 
straight direct line where possible. 


The Standard Horseshoe 


HORSESHOES—Rule 4.—No horseshoe shall exceed 
the following regulations? seven and one-half (72) 
inches in length, seven (7) inches in width, two and one- 
half (2!) pounds in weight. No toe or heel calk shall 
measure over three-quarters (34) of an inch in length. 
Opening between the calks shall not exceed three and 
one-half (314) inches, inside measurements. No horse- 
shoe constructed in a freak design will be considered 
regulation. 

REGULATION GAMES—Rule 5.—A standard regula- 
tion game shall consist of 50 points and the contestant 
first scoring this number after all shoes have been 
pitched, shall be declared the winner. In all match or 
exhibition games between two contestants, eleven (11) 
games of 50 points each shall be an official series, the 
one winning six (6) games shall be declared the winner. 
—See modifications above. 

PITCHING DISTANCE—Rule 6.—The standard 
regulation distance shall be forty (40) feet from stake to 
stake, measuring where the stake enters the ground. 
For women in contests and tournaments the distance 
shall be thirty (30) feet. ’ 

PITCHING RULES—Rule 7.—No contestant shall 
walk across to the opposite stake and examine the 
Position of his »pponent’s shoes, before making his first 
or final pitch All contestants shall pitch both shoes 
trom the pitch:ng box, into the opposite pitching box or 


forfeit the value of one (1) point to his opponent. All 
contestants shall, when having first pitch, after deliver- 
ing both shoes, stand back of a line even with the stake 
and out of the pitcher’s box. Any contestant failing to 
comply with this rule shall forfeit the value of such 
shoes pitched. Any contestant delivering his shoes 
landing outside of the opposite pitcher’s box shall for- 
feit the value of his pitch. Wrapping the fingers with 
tape, or the wearing of gloves shall be permitted in any 
or all games. If at any time a shoe is broken, such as 
striking another shoe, the frame of the pitcher's box, 
the stake or other cause, such shoe shall be removed 
and the contestant entitled to another pitch. 


What Constitutes a Ringer 


RINGERS—Rule 8.—Any shoe to be scored as a ringer 
shall encircle the stake far enough to permit a straight 
edge to touch both heel calks and clear the stake. 
FOUL LINES —Rule 9.—A foul line shall be established 
three (3) feet in front of the stake and any pitcher 
stepping over the foul line in delivering his shoe shall 
lose the value of his pitch and no score shall be credited 
to him. 

FOUL SHOE—Rule 10.—A shoe that does not remain 
within six (6) inches of the stake, in all National Tourna- 
ments and match contests, shall not be entitled to score. 
(This does not apply to informal pitching or games 
where the players decide otherwise.) If a shoe strikes 
the frame of the pitcher's box or other object such shoe 
shall be considered a foul shoe and shall not score. 
POINTS—Rule 11.—The most points a contestant can 
score in a single game shall be fifty (50) points. A 
pitcher shall be credited with all ringers pitched. If a 
shoe when thrown moves another shoe, both shoes are 
counted in their new positions. 

TIES—Rule 12.—All equals shall be counted as ties. 
If both contestants have one shoe each an equal distance 
from the stake, or against the stake or ringers, they 
shall be counted tie and the next closest shoe shall score. 
In case of all four shoes being tie or equal distance from 
the stake, or four ringers, no score shall be recorded and 
the contestant who pitched last shall be awarded the 
lead. 

MEASUREMENTS—Rule 13.—All measurements 
shall be made by the use of calipers and straight edge. 
COACHING—Rule 14.—No contestant during the 
progress of a game, contest or tournament, shall coach, 
molest or in any way interfere with a pitcher in any 
manner, except that in four-handed games, partners 
shall have the right to coach each other. 

FIRST PITCH—Rule 15.—At the beginning of a game 
the contestants shall agree who shall have the first pitch 
either in single, three or four-handed games by the 
toss of a coin, the winner to have his choice of first pitch 
or follow. At the beginning of the sécond game the 
loser of the preceding game shall have the first pitch. 
NATIONAL AND STATE TOURNAMENTS-—Rule 16.— 
In all championship tournaments’ the Rotation 


Group method shall prevail. In each group each pitcher 
will pitch each other one game. Same procedure shall 
prevail in the finals. All tie games shall be pitched off. 
No championship shall be won or lost, only in a legal 
tournament. 

DISPUTES AND FINAL JURISDICTION—Rule 17.— 
In case of any dispute, or where the rules do not 
specifically cover a disputed point the referee or com- 
mitee in charge sliall have full power and final juris- 
diction. 

SCORING RULES—Rule 18.—Any shoe that does not 
remain within six (6) inches of the stake shall not be scored 
or counted. The closest shoe to the stake (within six 
inches) shall score one (1) point. If both shoes are 
closer than the opponent’s they shall score two (2) 
points. 

A ringer shall score three (3) points. A ringer and a 
closest shoe shall score four (4) points. A double ringér 
shall score six (6) points and is the highest score a con- 
testant can make. 

In case of each contestant having a ringer, the next 
closest shoe shall score and all such ringers shall be 
credited as ringers pitched but not counted as a score. 
If each contestant has a double ringer, both double 
ringers are cancelled and no points scored, If a con- 
testant shall have two ringers and his opponent one, 
the pitcher having two ringers shall score three (3) 
points. 

In case of a tie of all four shoes such as four ringers or 
all four shoes an equal distance from the stake, no 
score shall be recorded and the contestant who pitched 
last will be awarded the lead. 

Where ringers are pitched and cancelled, they shall be 
credited to the contestant who pitched such ringers and 
no score shall be credited as point. scored. All equals 
shall be counted as ties and no points scored. Any shoe 
leaning against the stake shall have no advantage over 
a shoe lying on the ground and against the stake; all 
such shoes are ties. If a contestant has a shoe leaning 
against the stake it shall count only as a closest shoe. 


Where Three are in a Game 


THREE-HANDED GAMES—Rule 19.—In __ three- 
handed games where two contestants each have a double 
ringer and the third contestant no ringers, the two con- 
testants having double ringers shall score their closest 
shoe. If all three contestants each have a ringer they 
shall score the closest shoe. If two contestants each 
have a ringer and the third contestant no ringer, the 
two contestants having ringers shall score their closest 
shoes. 

In all three-handed games the contestants having ringers 
shall at all times score their closest shoes over their op- 
ponents who have no ringers, whether it be two contest- 
ants with double or single ringers each. celal 
In any and all games the contestant scoring shall have 
the lead or pitch. ~ Ke 





















Its Extra Years of Service 
Brings the Cost Away Down 


The few extra dollars you pay for a John Deere 
Spreader will come back to you many times over in 
extra years of low cost service. 

The first John Deere Spreaders built more than thirteen 
years ago, are still spreading manure, and, apparently, will 
give several more years of service—you will find proof of this 
right in your own locality. 


The low repair expense is an- strength to stand up day after day 


other item well worth considering. under most severe spreading 
In April, this year, J. P. Jacobson strains. Make your own com- 
of Old Albuquerque, N. M., bought parisons. 

his first repairs, at a cost of $2.70, Besides, the John Deere is 


for his John Deere Spreader which 
he bought nearly twelve years ago. 
Mr. Jacobson runs a dairy farm 
and spreads lots of heavy manure. 

The reason for this better 
spreader service is quite evident 
when you make strength compari- 
sons—when you put the John 
Deere on the scales. It has the 


easier on you, easier on your 
horses, does better work and 
lasts longer because — the 
beater is on the axle 


It’s to your advantage \o know 
all about the John Deere before 
you buy. Look it over at the 
store of your John Deere dealer. 


“SOIL FERTILIZERS” Free—a booklet that contains a world 
of information about manures, their uses, and how to get 
the most out of them Also free spreader booklet. Write 
today to John Deere, Moline. lt. and ask for Booklet SE-43. 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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SELLING 

A. &< Now is the time to buy a farm in Vir- 

Ss E R Vv I Cc E ginia. Prices are reasonable. You can 

grow fine crops of corn—all grain and grass crops and 

‘ : ; fru grow Live stock and dairying anexcelied. 

REAT service is rendered agri- Virginia offers more advantages to the farmer than any 


Other state—var 
where you can gr 


ty of soil, mild winters, Why tarm 


culture and homemaking by ve taly Gaber thee enone and be 









AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. This far away from good markets, when you can grow a 
; Variety of cropsin Virginia and be near the great 4 
service is local and practical. It consuming markets, The bealthiest climate in gi} 
e America. Write now for Hand Book, ! 
applies. Maps, etc. 


If you would like to help ex- 
tend this service write me. 


E. C. WEATHERBY, Circulation Manager 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


G. W. Koiner 


Commissioner of 
Agriculture 


f RICHMOND,VA. 























USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 35 YEARS. 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Save Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage. Melons. Flowers, Trees and 
Shrubs trom tins Put up om popular pack a at - pular pres 
Wreite t oar gnaehies an nn and Bhghrs. ets te 





Hammond's Paint and Slag Shot Works . Beacon. New York 
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FOR R YEARS 


Lad 
Meee TERS 


HAVE LED ALL IMITATORS. 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


My Eng ine Will Do the Work 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 1% to6 
H. P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free from vibration. 
Requires no anchorage. Easy starting—nocranking. Pumps, saws, 
grinds and does all chores. Plenty of power for every purpose. 
Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
Tremendous valve. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 
details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. 
Edwards Motor Co., 333 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 


if There is Anythin; That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 


ADVERTISE 
in the Classified Columns 
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(changed the yield 


HIS is the story of 

a young man who 
found opportunity in his front yard— 
and almost turned it away! If F. W. 
Stillman, who has a place down in Middle- 
sex County, near Rahway, N. J., hadn't 
put off cleaning up a ¢hicken yard he 
might never have recognized his oppor- 
tunity. In the corner of the poultry run 
was a clump of wild elderberry bushes 
}and he had made up his mind that “one 
of these days” he would clean them out 
and give the chickens more room. 

Then he drove to town with some farm 
produce and happened to see some elder- 
berries on sale. He inquired whether 
there was a market for them, discovered 
that there was, and drove home to pick 
|his own crop. When he brought the re- 
sult of his picking in to market, he 
re valized $25 or $30 from it. 

‘So instead of cutting out the bushes 
to give the chickens more room, I drove 
home double quick to fence in the elder- 
| berry bushes to protect them from the 
chickens!”’ says Mr. Stillman. 





Ideal for Beverage or Jelly 


That was early in 1920. Since then, 
Mr. Stillman has worked up a trade which 
over-buys him every year, has done some 
remarkably successful experimenting with 
i; his bushes and is going ahead with other 
jexperuments to increase the yield and 

lower the labor of picking. So far as he 
knows—and he has tried to garner all 
possible knowledge on the elderberry— 
/no one has made any researches to com- 
| pare with his in detailed observation, and 
he believes that a new and extremely 
profitable product is in the course of evolu- 
tion from the sour old wild elderberry. 

“For years, elderberry wine has been a 
popular country beverage, especially 
among farmers of German birth or their 
descendants. It is also used in jellies, in 
combination with pectin-bearing fruits 
such as apples and grapes. With apples 
the taste is similar to plum jelly and with 
grapes resembles a huckleberry flavor. 
So far the elderberry has had no distinc- 
tive taste of its own.” 

The first year of his “find,” Mr. Still- 
man sold all his berries through nearby 
stores. He made up his mind that there- 
lafter he would observe the farm-market- 
ing law that all products ahead of the 











season, or late, obtained better prices, 
He determined to “force” his bushes if 
| possible, and to that intent examined 


lthem. He found that certain ones were 
| well ahead of others, ripening while their 
| neighbors were still in blossom, and this 


gave him an excellent range. 
Demand Is Good 
His demand increased considerably. 


The fact that the berries were on display 
}sold many through the factor of sugges- 
ition. Customers of the previous year 
| came back and friends who had tasted 
the jellies also determined to try their 
luck. All he could pick sold readily, the 
| late berries being particularly in demand, 
|for early-season 

jcustomers came 
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Elderberries for Profit — 


Turning a Hedge Row Shrub Into Money 
By GABRIELLE ELLIOT 


far more readily 
picked than the small scattered groups. | 


also found the characteristic bearing ten-_ 


dencies to hold over from year to year and 
had early, mid season and late-bearing 
bushes. 


Apparently Many Different Varieties 


‘The third year I also noticed a great 
deal of difference in individual berries, 
their growth, color, leaves, and stems, as 
occurs in other fruits. One clump of 
bushes interested me _ especidlly. It 
produced small clumps with berries of a 
genuine red, the shade of a rich straw- 
berry preserve, not the deep purple-black 
berry we usually see. I had supposed it 
retarded and that the red berries were not 
fully ripe, but this year I was convinced 
that they represented a distinct variety, 
which I found to be larger than the other 
berries and distinctly sweeter—the only 
one in fact which has any apparent sweet- 
ness. This is to my mind a variation to 
be closely watched and cultivated.” 

Mr. Stillman divides elderberries into 
several distinct varieties or species: One, 
the earliest, is green stemmed at the head, 
giving a dark berry clump of medium 
size. Two others have respectively red 
and green stems, the green berry the 
larger of the two. These come at the 
same time, a little later than the first. 

Then comes the large red stemmed 
berry, with prolific, heavy heads, the 
berries “simply bursting” with rich juice. 
Quite late in the season comes a green 
stemmed berry, medium to small in size, 
which holds the fruit without dropping. 

The red berry, which interests Mr 
Stillman most, comes in toward the latter 
part of the season, and does not hold quite 
to the end. It is large, round rather than 
oblong, extremely juicy and gives promise, 
he believes, of developing into a new 
eatable berry, which will rival 
huckleberry in taste and popularity. 


Cultural Methods Improve Berries 


“I have not yet experimented inten- 
sively in propagation,” says Mr. Stillman, 
“but expect this year to carry on several 
experiments, using various known meth- 
ods. 1 have experimented in pruning, 
to which the wild bushes respond amaz- 
ingly, and shall go farther. It takes a 
period of years to achieve the best ulti- 
mate results, for weather conditions, for 
instance, often set one back a whole 
season. 

“All my berries, however, are larger 
this year than the natural wild elder- 
berry of even a very good season. Prun- 
ing has not noticeably increased the size 
nor yield but has given instead of scat- 


tered, small clusters, extremely large 
clusters which cut down the time of 
picking. These big clusters average 5 toa 
pound. 


“T am trying setting out some in the 
fall and some in the spring. The plants 
are e set out like rose bushes. 

‘The sales problem as regards elder- 
berries is one on 
which I am fre- 





back to report that 

the first jellies had 
| been devoured by 
i their families and 
|more glasses were 
needed for winter 
supplies. 

“Early in the 
spring of the fol- 
lowing year, I trim- 
med some of the 
bushes for greater 
ease in picking,” 
says Mr. Stillman. 

I did not get the 
result I expected 
—a clear path- 
but the pruning 





most surprisingly, 
making much 
larger individual 


kid’s got candy! 








“I'm hard to fool, Eddie! I tell yuh the 
Lookit the flies buzzin’ 


around him !’’— 


quently question- 
ed. The natural 
wild growth of el- 
derberries offers me 
ne competition. 
The berries grow 
in low, damp 
ground and are 
hard to pick be- 
cause of the small 
clusters. Also the 
time of picking 
makes a difference, 
so that many ama- 
teur pickers lose 
their berries by be- 
ing too early. 
Mine come along 
all season; are well 
picked over, and 


JSadge carefully boxed. I 











bunches, which were 


the | 





(Contin'd on page 39) y 
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Long Island Potato Tour 


States 


Paut Work 





~- world is getting to be very full of 
inspection trips, field days and similar 
events. Many of them are of only local 
mterest and in some instances they be- 
gome little more than sight-seeing parties. 
Such was not the case down in Nassau 
and Suffolk counties. For some years 
the two farm bureaus on Long Island 
have made an annual event of their 
potato tour held during the latter part of 
June. Long Island is a great buyer of 
seed potatoes and many demonstrations 
are conducted to bring out the relative 
merit of seed from different sources, both 
certified and not. For this reason official 
inspectors, dealers, officers of associations, 
pathologists and others are wont to 
journey to the Island for this tour. The 
crowd varies from 75 to 250 at different 
stages of the trip and of this number 40 
or 50 are from other States and provinces. 

Late June is a good time to examine the 
quality of potato foliage and to seek in- 
dications of the less tangible troubles 
which have occasioned so much difficulty 
of recent years—such troubles as mosaic, 
leaf-rool, spindle-tuber and others. The 
Long Island farm bureaus have learned 
well the management of inspection tours. 
The schedule is thoroughly worked out as 
evidenced by the fact that the party was 
never more than thirty minutes late 
during the three days. There is something 
definite to be seen at each stop and there 
is some one ready to call attention to it. 
The subject matter discussions are dis- 
tributed among the different stops so 
that there are no long-drawn-out ses- 
sions. Recreation and good-fellowship 
have been well blended with education. 
This year’s party was entertained for a 
banquet, lodging and breakfast at the 
New York State School of Agriculture at 
Farmingdale. It is a pleasure to record 
the hospitality that radiated throughout 
the institution under the guidance of the 
new head, Director H. B. Knapp, and it is 
equally pleasant to note the cordial re- 
sponse on the part of the farmers of Long 
Island. Other stops were made at Mas- 
sapequa Grange, Southampton Grange, 
and Arshamomoque Inn. 


Sulphur for Scab 


The New Jersey station, under the 


guidance of Dr. W. H. Martin, who was |! 


one of the visitors, has made extensive 
study in the control of scab. Where land 
is badly infested the use of inoculated 
sulphur at the rate of from 300 to 600 
pounds per acre seems to be the best 
treatment. This material acts by increas- 
ing the acidity of the soil and excessive 
applications should be avoided. The 
treatment increases the percentage of 
clean stock and reduces the amount of 
unsalable scabby stock. The material is 
best applied after plowing and before 
harrowing, where the infestation is not 
so bad, the use of ammonia sulphate 
imstead of part of the other ammoniates 
in the fertilizer is effective. Tha use of 
cover crops also helps. 


Supply of Certified Seed 


Some seem to have the impression that 
the supply of certified seed is closely 
limited. This is no longer true. Mr. J. L. 
Scribner, speaking for the Maine Potato 
Growers’ Association, pointed out that 
an abundance of well grown and properly 
inspected seed stock is now available. 
Some dealers do not hesitate to buy 
table stock of fine appearance and sell it 
for seed. The Maine association, which 
is organized under the Sapiro plan, 
represents about 3,100 members and 
nearly 61,000 acres of potatoes. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
tour was the activity of farmers in direct- 
ing the whole course of events. The 
county agents in these counties have 
done wonders in developing the leader- 
ship of their farmers. At one stop Mr. 
E. W. Van Brunt, of Suffolk County, 
led the discussion during which 30 or 
40 seed sources were brought up one by 


Brings Visitors From Many | 





Deering Tractors. 





the McCormick-Deering Tractor 
not only to pull your machines but 
to run the mechanism of the machines by 
power conveyed direct from the tractor 


through a revolving shaft. 


This feature opens up great new pos- 
sibilities for more efficient and bigger- 
scale operation behind McCormick- 
It does away with 
such well-known troubles as slipping 
bull-wheels, clogging and stalling where 
the ground-gripping action of the ma- 
chine is not sufficient to run it. 


The corn picker is one of the ma- 
chines that demonstrates the value and 
efficiency of the Power Take-Off. Many 
corn fields will see its use this season. 


Grain binders {the new McCormick- 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


93 Branch Houses in the U. S.; the following in American Agricukturist terri 
Auburn, Boston, Buffalo, Elmira, Harrisburg, Ogdensburg, Philadelphia an 


Do You Know About the 
Power Take-Of£t? 


The Greatest Improvement in Ten Years Is a Feature. 
of the McCORMICK-DEERING Tractor 


‘te Power Take-Off helps you use 


of America 
[ Incorporated! 


Deering 10-ft. tractor binder which 
cuts 30 to 40 acres in 12 hours}, 
rice binders, spray pumps, etc., may 
all be run under difficult conditions, 
when the tractor power runs them as 
well as pulls them. 

McCormick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30 
are especially designed so that this use- 
ful equipment can be added. You may 
not need it right away but it is ready 
when you want it in years to come. Make 
sure the tractor ycu buy is made for the 
power take-off and you will find it has 
all these things, too—crankshaft and 
crankshaft ball bearings guaranteed for 
life, removable cylinders, unit main 
frame, ball and roller bearings at 28 
points, throttle governor, belt pulley, 
platform, fenders and brake. Write for 
a catalog or see the dealer. 


The Three Sources 
of McCormick: 


The Drawbar 


The Belt Pulley 


The POWER: 
TAKE-OFF 
















Chicago, Illinois 


—Albany, 
Pittsburg. 
















































one and growers who have used these 
sources were asked about results. Mr. 
Fred Taber, of Orient Point, can handle a 
crowd with all the vigor and tact of the 
best trained county agents. Mr. E. V. 
Titus, of Nassau County, told of the 
losses due to growers buying fertilizer 
and credit at the same place. One man 
of his acquaintance follows this policy 
at the annual cost of $300. Some growers 
are paying as much as $41.00 for a 5-9-5 
fertilizer. Through the Farm Bureau 
Purchasing Service it has been possible 
to buy the materials at the cost of $28.00 
per ton. Of course a little would have 
to be added to this for mixing and han- 
dling, but even so the saving is important. 
Mr. Titus thinks that growers ought to 
borrow money at the bank and pay their 


supply bills, taking the discounts that 


are available. 


Elderberries for Profit 


(Continued from page 38) 
now have a ‘front gate’ trade, selling all 
I can possibly supply to people who come 
to me for them, and our place is not on 
the main ’ 
“T believe that elderberries may easily 


~ 


come to be a standard fruit. They grow 
where other things can not, bear liberally 
and stand a great deal of neglect. They 
combine well with other farm products, 
except poultry. They can be trained 
into extremely pretty hedges—though 
the bad roadside manners of passing 
automobilists makes this rather im- 
practical. If this red berry can be de- 
veloped to produce a characteristic flavor, 
it will rival the huckleberry. 

‘The question of transportation is, as 
the berries are now sold, a difficult one. 
At present, it is not feasible to move them 
any great distance. If sold unstemmed 
this will be cleared up, and. I am working 
on a device to unstem and grade the ber- 
ries according to size.” 


Why Solomon’s Temple Was Safe 
(Continued from page 35) 


much more expensive and for the cost of such 
a buried copper plate, two or more gas pipes 
can be set; and two or more gas pipes give a 
ore better grounding than one copper 
plate.” 

Where a heavy iron or steel rod is used as 
the conductor the rod itself makes an excellent 
grounding as it would be equal to two or more 
gas pipes, but with copper cable it would be 


better to use the copper plate as a grounding. 

Lightning protection for an ordinary farm 
building costs about the same as a new set of 
tires for the pleasure car. The farmer does not 
hesitate to replace the tires on his automobile 
at least once a year, yet many will risk their 
life’s savings (including the automobile) ‘and 
the lives of his loved ones while he hesitates 
to buy lightning protection. The lightning 
rods he will woe Bow be called upon to buy 
but once in a life time, and during all that time 
he will spend very little for upkeep “and re- 
pairs.” For this reason he should realize that 
economy in buying lightning protection means 
to spend sufficient in the first investment to 
get ample protection. 

Don’t let some one sell you a light-weight 
fancy woven conductor because it costs leis 
and the agent claims the air space in the faney 
weave offers more protection. If air protected, 
it would not be necessary to have any metal. 

Don’t insist that two ground rods will be 
sufficient if your building requires three or four, 
and stay on the job and see that the groundings 
are made to perpetual moisture. 

People in the rural districts can not avail 
themselves of the protection offered by a steel 
cage or a steel frame building and they do not 
care to become cave men, but they can buy 
good lightning protection for a nominal sum, 
and the time is not far distant when insurance 
os will hesitate to take the risk on 
rural buildings unless they are well protected 


__with good lightning rods. 















The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for 
perfect things—these have driven men to discovery and inven- 


tion 


They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs 


on the security of home to tc:t opportunity in an unknown land. 
They explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, 


united country. 


And they have inspired the activities of the 


Bell System since the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 
y Pp 


thing less than the best known way of doing a job. 
steady and continuous search to find an even better way. 


It records a 


In 


every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinements 
in equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing 


the telephone art. 


Always the road has been kept open for an 


unhampered and economic development of the telephone. 


Increased capacity for service has been the result. 


Instead 


of rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 


finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. 


Instead 


of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the 


business of living. 


Thus has the Bell System 


set its own high standards of 


service. By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible 


the greater service of to-morrow. 
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Take a Trip to 


BERMUDA 


Daring Your Slack Season 
Only 2 Days I rom Ne il Yori 
Average Summer Temperature Only 77° 


8-Day Tours *90 and up 


Including all Expenses for Steamer, 
Hotel and Side Trips 
LONGER TOURS AT PROPORTIONATE RATES 
All the Attract a of iclightful Yacl x 


ip to Foreign Land 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS Sailing, Bathing 


Cycling, Tennis, Riding, Driving, Golf, 
Fishing, Dancing, Etc. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
VIA PALATIAL, TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL Especially attractive 
located in the historic. picturesque and quaint par 
of Bermuda. Excclient cuisine and service Mag 
niieent tiled swimming poo! 


s Qua 


Send for Special Summer Tours Booklet 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agen, 
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Stocure sf Warvecter 


5 every 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





GOVERNMENT 
STANDARDO- 





FOR S 
Stine” S49 
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i The Greatest Bargain 
| Without Exception 


Mens khaki cloth shirts, of finest 

qualit and workmanship, $3.49 for 

lTIREI We want you to order 

and when rec ng, show them to your friends 

se shirts retail at $2.00 each. We offer them to S u 

he amazingly low price of $3.49 for THREE. They 

» made of strong khaki cloth, GOVERNMENT 
<TANDARD stamped on every shirt, which guarantees 
s quality; perfectly tailored, cut extra full, summer 
weight. seft turn down collar, two extra strong large but- 


An ideal shirt for work or semi-dress 
SEND NO MONEY 
bargain offer and save your- 
irt, Pay postman $3.49 plus postage 
Money back if not satisfed. State 


ton down pockets. 





e when order 


=. 
INTERNATIONAL COMM, HOUSE 
433 


Dept. B 290 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





Improved 
New Model 


syne rouse 


You can any size 
from my factory 
and on easy mon 
Earn !ts cost 


ite as you 
NO INTEREST TO PA 











in colors explains 
how you can save 


Truck or 
or wood wheels to 








Free 
money on Farm 
i 
YW runnin 
fear, bend for 
t today. 


Electric Whee! Co. 
2 Elm St., Quincy, Mt, 









Among the Farmers 
| Big Fruit Meetings Coming—County Notes 


_ PLANS for the summer meeting of the 

New York State Horticultural Society 
to be held on the Wilson and Jones Locust 
Hill Fruit Farm at Hall, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, July 30, were announced 
recently by Chas. Wilson, President of 
the Society. About 1,500 western New 
York fruit growers are expected to be 
present, and the day’s program will in- 
clude something of interest to everyone. 

Among other things to be seen on the 





| Wilson and Jones farm will be an exten- 





| Packing 


sive experiment on spraying and dusting 
for apple pests, including scab, aphids, 
and red bugs, which is being conducted 
by the entomologists from the Experiment 
Station at Geneva. These experiments 
have been under way for three years now 
and many interesting things can be 
learned from them, according to the 
Station workers. The College at Ithaca 
will also give a demonstration on pruning 
and will have other features relating to 
fruit growing. 

The time-honored ballgame, tug-of- 
war, and other diversions will be staged 
in the afternoon under the direction of 
R. W. Pease of Canandaigua, and Pro- 
fessor Salton of the College at Ithaca. 


American Pomological Society 
Tour to Cover 17 States 


HE American Pomological Society 

is planning the biggest horticultural 
tour in its history. ‘The tour will cover 
seventeen states and these are cooperat- 
ing so that the meetings which have been 
arranged for every two or three days will 
not conflict and each follows in geographi- 
cal order. 

The tour starts in Kentucky on July 
14. The following day will find the party 
entering Indiana, and then comes Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Maryland and West 
Virginia. By the 2nd of August the party 
expects to be in Virginia. On the 4th 
they plan to visit orchards in Pennsyl- 
Vania, 

In Our Territory in August 

The New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society has planned to hold its summer 
meeting and automobile tour in coopera- 
tion with the American Society on August 
7 and 8. The famous Seabrook orchards 
will be visited as well as the farms of 
Minch Bros. Each of these farms in- 
cludes about 1,300 acres of orchard. On 
August 8 the party will visit the Camden 
House of the Jersey Fruit 
Growers Association. 

The Hudson Valley will be the center 
of attraction on August 9. Through New 
Jersey the party will also have an oppor- 
tunity to observe the cranberry bogs and 


blueberry plantations near Browns Mills. 


The balance of the trip after the Hud- 
son Valley tour, will include Connecticut 
m August 11 and 12, Rhode Island on 
(ugust 13, Massachusetts, August 14, 
Maine, August 15 and 16; New Hamp- 
shire, 18 and 19; Vermont 21 and western 
Massachusetts, August 22 and 23. 


New York County Notes 


Nassau County.—The other evening 
we took a drive across the Hempstead 
plains through the vast potato fields in 
that section. In several stops we saw 
inmistakable indications that blight 
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had started. There is no doubt b 
what this is due to the weather we have: 
been having. It has been extremely hot! 
and muggy, ideal for the development af 
blight. In the morning it has been vege 
sultry and when the sun did come og) 
the humidity was intense. On the 11th 
the weather turned clear and brisk ag 

the chances are that this will have g 
tendency to check the spread of the 
blight. Those farmers who are spraying 
regularly need not expect very extensive 
developments of the disease.—F. W. O, 


Essex County-—A drouth that has 
prevailed in this section for several weeks 
was broken during the last week in June” 
by rains that benefited crops greatly, 
Meadows are looking 50% better than 
they did June 1 and corn fields are be 
ginning to show up well. Summer 
boarders are beginning to reach the 
Adirondacks. Some farmers are taking” 
a few to help piece out a scanty income, 
Eggs are now 35c a dozen, veals 9c live 
weight.—Mrs. M. E. Burdick. 
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ove 
Wyoming County.—During the latter qui 
part of June, Wyoming County was as 
visited by a severe electrical storm ae cot 
companied by wind and rain. Three kn 
barns were burned, 2 were blown off their tra 
foundations, killing three horses and fir 
smashing machinery and tools. One a! 
house burned. Nearly all silos were qu 
moved or torn down. Many forest lov 
trees were broken or uprooted, also shade a 
and fruit trees damaged. No damage to hel 
crops except some washouts. Potatoes, | 
corn and beans are all ready for the nei 
cultivation. Weeds doing fine. Spring th 
grain and hay coming on rapidly. TB 
testing going on, a large number of dairies 
are clean, Fruit trees bloomed very late 
and have set full.—O. F. R. on 
Ontario County.—We have been hay- he 
ing lots of rain, a shower most every day. wl 
Not much hay made as yet. Things are on 
growing fine. Cherries are now ripe, be 
Grass and wheat are looking good.— gc 
H. D. S. fo 
Central Pennsylvania Notes * 
EE HERMAN bought the Alfred @ * 
Schoch farm of 220 acres for $8200 al 
at public sales to settle the estate. The fo 
barn is a large new bank one and the house T 
is brick. The farm has plenty of pasture, tr 
which makes it a good stock farm. it 
Haymaking is in full blast, but the > 
weather has not been favorable for curing it 
heavy green grass. The hay crop will be . 
better than early indications, as the . 
weather has been favorable for a rank : 
growth of clover and timothy. Garlie 3 
and wild mustard are more in evidence 8 
this year than formerly, and the former 
will require more attention to keep it in h 
check than heretofore. Corn is growing y 
rapidly with warmer weather and is being . 
cultivated when weather permits. , 
Wheat harvest will be ten days later ’ 
than usual. Sour cherries are a good crop 
and so are strawberries, but apples an 
plums will be only half crops. Corn needs 
to be cultivated, but weather conditions 
have been such that low fields of corn 
have not been cultivated at all. Wheat | 
is very rank and has lodged on many } 
farms, so as to make a harvesting a hard 7 
job. Oats are heading out well and prom- 





ise to be a good crop.—J. N. GLovER. 












A part of the Otsego County, N. Y., Pomona Grangers who met at the Grange Hall at 
Westville, on June 11 
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Te low prices for milk have got all 

us thinking. The other day I was 
siting with an old friend of mine in 
mother community, and he told me he 
thought he had at last partly solved his 
milk marketing problem. After he ex- 

ined what he was doing, I did not 
_ but what he was right. It set me 
wondering if I could not work it out 
myself and if maybe a lot of other farmers 
could not. 

He has a small dairy and had to draw 
his milk a long ways to the shipping 
station. Some months ago when the 
price for fluid milk began to go down, he 
said to his wife, 

“T’ve been sick of drawing milk a long 
time, and here’s where I quit.” 

He bought a cream separator, a churn, 
and hooked them up with a small gas 
engine which he already had. Then he 
got some bulletins and books on butter- 
making and hired an old creamery man 
who lived in the neighborhood to come 
over and show him how to make real 
quality butter. He doesn’t live far from 
asmall city, and as soon as he got so he 
sould make a quality of butter that he 
knew was good, he began to work up a 
trade for it in his nearby city. After the 
first month, he has succeeded in getting 
a little better than the highest market 
quotations. The fact that in spite of the 
low prices for milk butter has maintained 
a constantly strong position this spring 
helped this man in his new venture. 

I said to him that not all farmers live 
near cities so that they could work up 
their own markets. 


Makes Use of Other Factors 


“No,” he said, “but a lot of them live 
on state roads where automobiles are 
passing all of the time and about the 
hardest thing to buy anywhere is butter 
which is not strong enough to do house- 
work; so I figure that if I did not sell my 
butter in the city, I could build up a pretty 
good trade for it on the state road, after 
folks once found that it was the real stuff. 

“But the best of it is,” he continued, 
“selling the butter is only part of the 
story. Since this fluid milk business came 
along farmers in dairy sections have 
forgotten the value of real skim milk. 
This used to be quite a hog-raising coun- 
try when farmers had skim milk, but now 
it has got so a lot of us don’t even raise 
our own pork. We pay retail prices for 
it after it is hauled in from the west 
somewhere. A few hogs to sell once in a 
while, especially as they don’t cost you 
much of anything but a little corn and 
skim milk to grow them, is a pretty 
good side line. 

“Then, too, there are the calves. I 
haven’t tried to do anything with them 
yet, but I believe with the good skim milk 
and the careful use of grain, that I could 
study up so I could fat some veals with- 
out having to use a lot of whole milk. 
Maybe I couldn’t; but I have been reading 
lately, and I know that it has been done. 

“But best of all, skim milk is great 
stuff for hens. Our hens haven’t laid in 
years the way they have this summer, and 
we managed to get a pretty good price 
for the eggs. Haven't never kept many 
hens, but wife and I are figuring on doub- 
ling the flock next year. They will just 
about take all of the skim milk I have. 


“Yes, sir, I’m 


‘One Way to Market Milk 


Why Crowd It All on the Fluid Market ? 


mine did. It would take considerable 
more management and figuring to pro- 
duce good butter and to sell it right than 
it would to dump the milk in the cans 
and haul it to the station. But all the 
same, I am wondering if it would not be 
more of a chance for the right kind of 
man with a few cows, and even a large 
dairy, to stop over-loading the market 
with fluid milk and to go making butter, 
figuring, at the same tine, to use his skim 
milk so as to get the most out of it. 


—E. E. Ror 


League Buying Certificates 
T= Dairymen’s League Cooperative 


Association is calling the attention 
of its members to the fact that it is offer- 
ing to buy certain of the certificates of 
indebtedness if offered by the holders 
before August 10, 1924. Although the 
offer has now been made some time, com- 
paratively few have taken advantage of 
it. The treasurer of the Association will 
purchase all certificates of series A whose 
number have zero as their final digit. 
All persons holding certificates bearing 
these numbers wishing to dispose of the 
same can receive 95 per cent. of the face 
value and accrued interest to July 1, 1924. 
Certificates not presented within the time 
limit as stated will not be purchased until 
maturity and will not be considered in 
further purchases. 

If you wish to dispose of your certifi- 
cates, look at them carefully to determine 


first if they are of series A and then see if | 


their serial number has zero as the final 
digit. If so, send them to the treasurer 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association at 120 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, immediately. It is strongly 
advised that they be sent by registered 
mail. The certificate must bear endorsed 
across the back of it the name of the per- 
son offering same for purchase. Upon 
receipt, the treasurer of the Association 
will mail a check to the holder. 


New Plan Insures Steady T B 
Eradication Progress 


8 pes: continuation of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation work throughout the entire year 
beginning July 1 is practically insured 
by the recent action of the State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets in allocating 
the appropriation for tuberculosis eradica- 
tion among the counties on the basis of 
cow enumeration, and percentage of 
reactors. This belief was expressed by 
members of the tuberculosis eradication 
committee of the New York State Farm 


Bureau Federation, when announcement ° 


of Commissioner Berne Pyrke’s action 
was received at Ithaca. 

The allocation plan was suggested by 
the federation committee after a long 
study of the tuberculosis eradication 
situation in this state. The committee, 
which originally included H. E. Babcock, 
Ithaca, chairman; Jay Coryell, Ithaca, 
Secretary; L. A. Toan, president of the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders As- 
sociation; M. E. Buckley of the Lincoln 
School of Agriculture; and M. O. Bond, 
then secretary of the New York State 
Holstein-Friesian Association, met several 

times last winter 





glad I quit being 
everybody’ s slave 
in the market milk 
game, and went to 
work for myself 
again. Make just 
as much, or more, 
Money out of the 
dairy, and get a 
darn sight more 
satisfaction.” 

Not every man 
has either the skill 
vr the opportunity 
tomake the change 
that this friend of 








Pessimist: Life certainly is tough; Here 
we are, dead broke. 


Op'imist: 
two bits.— Life 


Cheer up! 


to work on a plan 
for ridding New 
York’s herds of 
tuberculosis which 
would be practical 
and as inexpensive 
as possible to the 
state and to dairg- 
men concerned. 
The committee 
reported to lead- 
ing farm organiza- 
tionsand to the De- 
partment of Farms 
and Markets, 
(Contin’d on page 46) 


We still have 











Cows need more than green pasture, with its 70 
to 80% water content, to stay at top-notch milk © 
flow, health and condition. They need Larro too, 
because they cannot eat enough grass. 

Feed Larro every day. Start now and insure, by 
the addition of the nutritious, high quality, well 
balanced materials in Larro, the continuous, prof- 
itable production which Larro always gives. 


See your Larro dealer or write to us. 


Ask us to 


send you the Larro Dairyman, our free magazine 
for cow owners. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 
23 Larrowe Bidg. an 


Detroit, Mich (in 
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Go wal. LSEPARATOR S— 


kims warm or cold milk. Differ- 

a from picture which shows large 

size easy running New L. S. Model. 

Western shipments from Western points 

MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR E2- 
Bainbridge, N. 


Ocx 7062 





$25 Down Buys 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


We offer for sale several wonder- 
fully bred registered Holstein bull 
calves on the installment plan. 
Prices from $50 to $100. This is 
your opportunity to get a pure 


bred bull. 


Mr. H. L. Lucas of Maple Lawn Farm, 
Mayport, Pa., has just purchased from me 
a four months’ old calf, sired by Hengerveld 
Homestead DeKol 4th and Bess DeKol 
Segis Pontiac. The dam of this young 
bull made 879 Ibs. of butter and 21,712 
Ibs. of milk as a four year old. 


Write for particulars 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr. 
Fishkill Farms 








Down For 





Ecco Duke 


Only $1424 





FREE—Sn.— etNetianenyeorna 


1801 pas hy os 
1801 Empire Buliding, 
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Hopewell Junction, New York 

GRADE HOLSTEINS 
175 AND GUERNSEYS For Sale 
30 head ready to freshen, too head due to 
freshen during March, April and May, All 
large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 
A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 
ONE OF OUR Rg: Setccyneiters: bas tus 


made over 60 Ib. fat, 30 days, official test. We have 
others just as good at $100 to $150. Federal tested 
Ss. B. Hunt, Hunt, N. Y. 








SWINE EREEDERS 


167—PIGS FOR SALE~167 


Yorkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 8 to 9 weeks old, price $5 each. 
Pure bred Berkshires, also Chester Whites, sows 
or boars, 7 weeks old, og $6 each. I will ship 
any amount of the above lot C.0O. D. on your 
appreval; no charge for crating. Safe delivery 


guaran 
A. M. LUX 
206 Washington St. Tel. 1415 WOBURN, MASS. 


Registered O. I. C. ond Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, 








N. ¥. 
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The minimum char 

Count as one word eac 

address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. 
words. 


New Jersey, 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue 
to date of issue. 


order 


Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
insertion is $1 

initial, abbreviation and whole a - including name and 
Main S8t., » Ay 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Acricutturtstr reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
New York City, not later than the second Monday 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule 

the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 





r week. 






Mount Morris, N. counts as eleven 







Advertising orders must reach our 
previous 
ause of 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 





BABY CHICKS— Barred -— ks, * a ©. 
W. Leghorns, 8c lixed, 7c 100 ive de- 
livery guaranteed N. J. EHRE NZE L LER 


McAlisterville, Pa. 
CHICKS—7e up C. 0. D 





Rocks, Reds, 





Leghorns and mixed, 100% delivery guaran- 
teed. 19th season. Pamphict. Box 26, C. M. 
LAUVER, McdAlilisterville, Pa. 

CATTLE 





FOR SALE—S8 Registered Jersey females, 2 
months to 11 years. 2 Bull Calves yearling and 
spring. Herd has/ two clean tuberculine tests. 
No abortion. Sound udders and productive. 


JAMES P. LONG, Maples, N. Y., R. D. No. 27 


HERD REDUCTION SALE—Twenty home 
raised, registered Holstein females. Your choice 
Pedigrees on request HOMER BALLARD, 
Stormville, N. Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE, 
All field grown. 
Cabbage (re-rooted). 
yen Glory, Copenhager 
Early. Succession, Surehead, Early and Late 
Flat, Dutch, $2.25 per 1,000; 500, $1.50; 300, 
$1.20; 200, $1: Cauliflower (re-rooted) Long 
Island Snowball, Extra Early Erfurt and 
Catskill Snowball. $5 per 1.000; 500, $3: 300. 
$2.25; 200, $1.75; 100, $1; Celery Plants (re- 
rooted), Golden Self- Bleaching (Originators seed 
imported from France by us), Easy Bleaching, 
White Plume (French Seed). Giant Pascal 
(French Seed), Winter pe asta, $3.50 
500, $2; 300, $1. 50; $1.25; 100, $1. 
list free, No aon a done on Sunday 
at eee CLLE & SONS, 27th year. 





Cauliflower and Celery plants— 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Danish Balihead, Eukbui- 
Market, All Head 


Chester, 





100,000 CELERY PLANTS, 
ing varieties, 100, ~ 500, $1.75; 1000, $2 
. geen. IRVIN MILLER. Norristown, 
» 2 


isk Tead- 
50. 


Pa. 





SWINE 

DUROC'S Zs SALE—Bred gilts, sows, also 
young piers ither sex, from prize-winning boar. 
ARTH E. BROWN, Nottingham, Pa. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 
pigs. The kind chat pay 
teed, Write for prices and list. C. A. 
Massena, 

DUROC JERSEY SOW PIGS—Select, well 
grown of finest breeding. $10.00 and up, Write 
for particulars. GLENROAD FARM. Blooms- 








Registered 6-wee ks-old 
Satisfac On guarat 


EZER, 











bury, N. J 
SHEEP 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Yearling rams for 
sale, bred from the best stock in America that 


are regular in every way Estate of ARTHUR 
DA\ 


8. DAVIS, Chili Station, N 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUP strong 
healthy and sturdy. Just a little kindness and 
patience will soon make him a grand farm dog 
W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N 


AIREDALE PUPPIE 
to register. ROBERT G, 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed collie cow dog, 2 
years old. Collie puppies Also canarie birds. 
A. W. PHILLIPS, Pennellville 1 J 
TRI-COLOR, also Sab ie, 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, 
:DALES—The all- ~ dog. Special 
offering of puppies 4 ont old. Will ship 
a. Be Y. 








3 months old, eligible 
ROOF, Pulaski, N. Y. 








Ce ollie puppies. 





FISHEL! Madison, N 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLA SS 
SPROUT AND CELERY PLAN T'S—8,000,000 
ready now. Cabbage—Danish Ballhead (from 
strain yielding 26 tons per acre), Copenhagen 
Market, Enkhuizen Glory. All Head Early, 
Succession, Flat Dutch, Surebead, Wakefield. 
Savoy and Red Rock. $2 per 1000, 5000, $9; 
500, $1.25. Re-rooted Cabbage plants, $2.25 per 
1000, 500, $1.50. Cauliflower (all re-rooted). 
Snowball (grown from Long Island Association 
seed) $4.50 per 1000, 5000, $20; 500, $2.50 
Brussel Sprouts—Long Island Improved, $2.50 
per 1000. Celery plants (ready now), 3,000,000, 
Golden Self-Blanching (French Seed), White 
Plume, Easy Blanching, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart and Giant Pascal, $3 per 1000; re-rooted, 
$3.50 per 1000. Ihave nearly doubled my busi- 
neas each year for 8 years by selling only “*¢ Good 
Plants.”" Send for free list of all ‘plants. PAUL 
F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N. J. 

PLAN TS—Leading varieties, celery, $2.50 
per 1.000: $11.25 per 5.000: $21.50 per 10,000: 
celery, $3.50 per 1,000; cabbage, $2.25 per 
1,000; $10 per 5,000; $18.50 per 10,000. Asters, 
65e per 100. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Pot-grown, 
Howard. Dunlap, Success and Sample. $4.00 
er 100; Progressive, $5.00 per 100. rder early 
f oe August. aanting é supply_at thie rice is 
imited. tO. D. AIKEN, Box R, itney, 
Vt 











HOL LAND BULBS—Order now, our supply 
is limited. Tulips, Giant Darwin or Early: 
mixed or separate colors, 40 for $1; 100 for $2: 
Narcissus, Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 
$3: Hyacinths (Bedding), mixed or separate 
colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4, Hyacinths, Giant. 


top-size, 12 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1. Speci 7 
prices on Jarge lots. All — sent crt -“ vid 

©. O, os desired. R. GIBBIN Mt. 
Holly, ’ . 





AT, os haire . kittens of pure bred 
stock. Maine grown pets, male or female. 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine. 

JUST ARRIVED from Canada, the finest 
bunch of Enghsh and We':h shepherds I ever 
had I will sell at reduc prices, while tne y 
last. GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAK FINISHING—Trial_ offer. Any 
size film developed for 5 cents. Prints, 3 cents 
each, Over-night service, Expert work, 
YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 409 Bertha St., 
Albany, N. y 















JA LSANITAR aK TICh- 
ETS save money ‘and time Free delivery 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROT HERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 





BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 25c 
r,foot, Freight paid. A. L, FERRIS, Inter- 
aken, N. 


FOR SALE—5 solid acres Early Glore, Co- 
penhagen Market and Danish cabbage plants 
grown on old pasture lands, $1.50 per thousand. 
Cc. J, STAFFORD, R. 3, Cortland, N. Y. 





CABBAGE, celery—Ready for — $1.25 
per 1,000; beet, lettuce, strong plants, $1 per 
1,000; tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1000; cauli- 
flower, pers. egg on ants, $3 per 1000. J. C. 
SCHM DT. Bristol, 





For Planting time. Low 
Gorgeous peonies. All 
3 for $1.00, 12 
Holly, N. Y. 


ORDER NOW. 
Prices for early orders. 
Colors. All bloom next spring. 
for $3.00. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARV ESTER 
harvester or windrows. Man and horse cuts 
and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold in every 
State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment 
Testimonials and catalog FREE showing pic- 
ture of Harvester. PROCESS HARVESTER 


CO., Salina, Kansas. 





cuts and piles on 





with Iwan Post Hole & 
Well Auger. Sizes 3 to 16 inches, 8-inch most 

»pular Try local dealer first IWAN 
Bi OTHERS, 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, 
nd. 


EASY DIGGING 





HELP WANTED 


WAN TED—Single experienced farm man for 
Guernsey dairy farm. L. D. GALE, Mayville, 
N. ¥. 








ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—1I7 to 
65. willing to accept Government positions, 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR 


OZMENT. 258 St, Lows, Md., immediately 


REAL ESTATE 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, descriptions, 
price and terms, wee pasa FARM AGEN- 
CY, Canajoharie, N. 

FOR SALE—100 acres in Finger-Lake region. 
Two sets of buildings, well valued. All kinds of 
fruit. FRED J. BURK, Branchport, N.Y. 











PRINTING 


150 NOTEHEADS 100 white envelopes 
printed and mailed $1.00. Samples printing free. 














SUNCO, Mohawk, New York. 








find what you want, advertise for it. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








anything to sell, trade or buy. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read the following letter and then turn to our classified page. If you do not 


Gentlemen: — 
Sold $1200 worth of stock from a classified ad placed in your paper. 
lery truly yours, 
CLARE 
R oniy 5¢ a word, you can place your message before 130,000 up-to-date 
farmers in the Eastern States, within easy shipvin: 
try our classified columns. 













WILL QUICKLY FIND A BUYER 
FOR WHAT YOU HAVE TO SELL 


GREGORY, Mount Vision, New York 





distance. If you have 









| which asks for 








Service 


Sign Your Inquiries—Questions on Investments 


LMOST all magazines know the 
+ 4% annoyance of the anonymous letter 
“an answer in your col- 
umns,” and the writer who is unwilling 
to sign his name often specifies “next 
week” or “at once.” The American 
Acricutturist has repeatedly stated 
that all letters must be signed, that no 
names will be used in reprinting a letter 
and that no letter will be used, even with- 
out a name, if request to withhold it is 
made, The writer of an unsigned letter 
surely cannot ask us to open our crowded 
columns to answer a question which may 
be of interest only to him; we receive 
hundreds of letters a month and select a 
few to print because they are of general 
interest. 

Recently we accidentally included in 
the mail sent to our attorney a letter 
signed only by the initials “T. M.,” and 
our attorney returned to us an answer 
which we thought put the matter very 
neatly. As the question is in regard to 
banking practice, which affects almost all 
our readers, we are reprinting it in its 
entirety: 

“Dear T. M.: 

Why not identify yourself? It is much 
easier to correspond with a person than 
with initials. Concerning your inquiry 
as to the safety of banks, we wish to say 
that because of the strict examinations to 
which banks are now-a-days subjected, 
all are more or less sefe. The only advan- 
tage in depositing with a national bank is 
that in case of failure the stockholders are 
liable for bank debts to the extent of the 
par value of stock they hold. That is a 
provision in the National Banking Act 
and does not apply to other banks. It is 
our opinion that membership in the 
Federal Reserve System, while it is 
desirable, adds nothing to the safety of 
the bank.” 





Questions About Investments 


Can you give any information on an investment in 
the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.? I bave some 
87,000 worth of Government bonds which pay 414% and 
this company pays 7° Would vou advise changing 


to this stock and odo you think it safe? Attached circular. 


—S. W. H.. Pennsylvania 


If the security to which you refer is the 
7 per cent. bond of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company due 1951 and 
selling about 10514 we consider it a good 
investment, Of course pay ing that price 
you would not get quite 7 per cent. return 
and it would be foolish to dispose of all 
your Liberty bonds in order to buy this 
utility issue attractive as it appears. 
Perhaps you mean the 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company. This seems 
reasonably good but not, of course, as 
high grade as the bond. The same 
objection to selling Libertys to buy this 
stock applies as in the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light bond and in greater 
degree. Do not put all your funds into 
any one security unless it is a government 
bond. If, however, you choose to buy a 
small block of the stock or one of the 
bonds we see no objection. 

* * 


I am thinking of investing some money in the New 
York State Gas and Electric Company, with offices in 
ithers, N. Y. They pay 7% Is this a safe investment? 
—C, D. L., New York. 


Presumably you refer to the 7 per 
cent. preferred of the New York State 
Gas & Electric. This is such a small 
issue that there is little or no market for 
it in New York City and information 
regarding it is difficult to obtain. If, 
however, it is an established public utility 
operating in your immediate neighbor- 
hood and they publish regularly earning 
statements with which you are in position 
to keep in touch, the chances are it is 
good, The outlook for all gas and elec- 
tric companies is very favorable. On the 
other hand for most people a preferred 
stock of a larger company and one better 
known is a better investment. It is 
always easier to get your money if you 
want to sell, such as Consolidated Gas, 


' American Agriculturist, July 19," 
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Electric Light & Power of Baltimom 















which recently offered a new 6) 2 +. ent, 
preferred issue at 101. This is a goog: 
investment and has a good cite Even 
higher in grade is New York Telephone 
6!4 per cent. preferred selling about 11§/ 































Keep Away From Oil 


Please advise me of the reliability of the Penna Oil 
Development Co., af which 1 was induced te take 
worth of stock. | am attaching circulars and lettecnail 
W. B. Pennsy]vania. 














We have no information about the 
Pennsylvania Oil & Development Ca 
Financial manuals at our disposal do not 
list it. Stock in all oil comp: anies even of 
old established companies is speculative 
in greater or less degree. In new and 
unknown companies it is a gamble with 
all the chances against you. The only 
safe rule is to leave all oil securities en. 
tirely alone. 





New Motor Law Effective in 
New York 


MORE than 20,000 owners of taxicabs 
or automobiles for hire upstate ig 
New York will be affected by the pro 
visions of the Joiner bill passed by the 
last legislature, which requires that ev 
automobile operated for hire on the high- 
ways or streets of the state of New York 
must be covered by a bond or policy of 
insurance against liability and property 
damage in an amount not less than $2,500, 
The law was effective July 1 and merely 
extends to the entire state the same re) 
quirements that have prevailed in Greater 
New York, Buffalo and Rochester for the 
past several years. 

The law was the subject of much dix 
cussion in both houses of the legislature 
during the last session, its sponsors argue 
ing that it filled a long felt want for the 
protection of the pedestrian, the owners 
of private cars and those riding in taxk 
cabs; the chief contention being that a 
considerable percentage of the ownership 
of upstate cars offered for hire is beyond 
the law as to the actual recovery of 
damages to the same extent as is the case 
in cities of the first class. 

The law provides that these policies 
of insurance or bonds must be filed with 
the commissioner of motor vehicles on 
or before July 1 in order to legally use the 
vehicle for hire anywhere in the state 
efter midnight of June 30. Failure to 

cmply with the law in this respect will 
make the registration plates issued for the 
vehicle subject to revocation. 





New York Milk Laws Amended 


HAPTER 48 of the Laws of 192% 

of the State of New York has been 
amended by the New York State Legis- 
lature in two instances, the bills making 
the amendments being approved by 
Governor Smith the last week of March. 

Section 46, which defines butter, has 
been amended as follows, the portion in 
italics being recently enacted: ‘The 
term ‘butter’ when used means the pro- 
duct of the dairy usually known by that 
term, which is manufactured exclusively 
from pure, unadulterated milk or cream 
or both with or without salt or coloring 
matter, and containing not less than 8 
ver centum by weight of milk fat.” 

Section 50 of Chapter 48 has been 
amended to read as follows: “No person 
shall sell or exchange or offer or expose for 
sale or exchange any product as and for 

‘ice cream,’ which does not contain at 
least eight per centum of milk fat and at 
least eighteen per centum of milk fat 
and milk solids and fat combined.” Thi 
amendment increases the percent of fat 
from 634 to 8 and increases the pe 
of milk fat and milk solids from fiftes 
per centum to eighteen per centum. | 





When good oil is applied to bear 
excessive wear slips out. ~~ 
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stmen 

ts | Felicia, watching for forest fires from a tonery 
juer, remembers how she and Tony Crandall 
met and became friends years before, when 
ga boy he came to shoot the rcpids of the 
Aderon, an impassible river, and discovering 
Hin at work building a boat, Felicia trapped him 
with his own tackle to make him promise to 


g@andon the attempt. 







of Baltimom 
619 per cent 
his is a 

aarket. E 
rk Telephone 
ng about 11, 













E saw her stratagem now and he 
shouted a threat at her, but she 
harder on the tackle and had him 





n Oil 





the Penna Oil ang : 

luced to take ae less. 

ars and letters. “Am I hurting—hurting you, Tony?” 
the besought. 

1 about the “No—you—you—no! Let me go!” 

opment Co “Not till you promise never to go into 


pe sal do not 
inies even of 
; speculative 


the run.” 
“Let me go, you little devil! 
“Do you promise?” 


In new and “No.” . 
gamble with “Oh, Tony—Tony, then I'll have to 
The only # hold you here till you do.” 


ecurities en. “Tl not!” 
“You'll have to—” 


So for an hour, and then for another, 


ctive in they defied each other. Many times she 

almost broke down, but’she knew that she 

: had to go through with it now; yet she 

of taxicabs thought he would faint and she would 

upstate ig collapse first. Then fortune helped her. 

oy the pro She heard a party of guests from the camp 

sed by the passing on a trail above the ravine and she 

} that every threatened to call them down to see him; 
mn the high HM 90, furiously, he gave in. 

New York He left her at the door of the shed, re- 
or policy of fusing to let her start home with him, and 
d property she never spoke to him or saw him again 
han $2,500, alter that, for the summer was 1914. 
and merely Within the week, the war was on; in 
je same re i September he was driving an ambulance 
| in Greater in France; in 1915 he was training at Pau 


ster for the for flight; the next year he was in combat 
over Verdun; then America came in; he 


much dis. was with his own army. All these things 


legislature Felicia found out from others; in five years 
1SOrs argue she received no word from him. 

int for the But now she knew he had been again at 
the owners home in Stamford; this morning motor- 


ig in taxk 
ing that a 
ownership 
is beyond 
covery of 
is the case 


cars, four in number, were on Crandall’s 
Road, passed the crossroads, and were 
making for camp. 

She could see a speck crawling up the 
gray crack through the pine six miles 
away;amotor-car. Another followed it— 
two more—but the first was far ahead. 


se policies They all dropped out of sight; appeared 

filed with again with the first one leading by a 

rhicles on greater gap. Tony! Was he in that 

lly use the party and driving that first car? Once 

the state more, after a climb, they dropped out of 

Pailure to sight, and before them the road was lost 
spect will from her sight all the way to the camp. 

ed for the 

ELICIA turned tremblingly, and 

leveled her glass again at the smoke 

mended over Muleback—spreading smoke, and 

leaping upward into flame. She could see 

of 192% the red and the flash as the crown of a 

has been tree caught. Swiftly she sprang into the 


ite Legis- 


. cabin and called headquarters. 
s making 


“Fire on Muleback—88-36,” she desig- 












Swift Currents —. 


“How many men can go?” asked 
Felicia. 

“Eight; I'll take ‘em. Who are you?” 

“Felicia Shelby.” : 

“T thought so.” 

“You're?” 

“Tony Crandall. Seven men with me; 
we start at once. Muleback—88-36. 
That right?” 

“That's right. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

Felicia stepped out into the sun with 
her glass again to her eyes as she watched 
the spreading fire on Muleback. 

He had returned to her again, and she 
had heard his voice and had spoken to 
him! It had seemed to Felicia, during 
those terrible, endless years of the war 
when he had been throughout in the thick 
of it—particularly during that frightful 
month when her New York newspaper 
(which she took because it told most 
about such men as he) reported he had 
been seriously wounded—it had seemed 
that knowledge that he was no longer to 
be in danger would be happiness com- 
plete. But for many months he had been 
“home”; and she, though joyous at that 
knowledge, yet was not happy. She was 
joyous, exultant, this morning, but not 
happy. 

Though she repeated to herself again 
and again just what he said to her, and 
tried to recollect exactly his tone when 
he had hailed her, still she reckoned, 
against her exultation, the guests who 
had come in those cars. Four cars, she 
had counted; and he had said there were 
eight men. Even supposing that they had 
brought a few extra servants to reinforce 
the people always at the camp, yet many 
of that party must have been guests be- 
side the seven who were men. So he had 
returned. ‘But to her? 


HE watched the fire on Muleback, 
\J witnessing it spread and flare and 
spread again under its smoke until slowly 
something seemed to choke it. She could 
not see at such distance and under the 
smoke, but she knew what was happening. 
Tony and his men had cut a fire line be- 
fore it, back-fired and beaten it. At sun- 
set it was only a charred, smoldering 
patch; and over on Kingdom, though the 
fire was not yet out, still the rangers had 
stopped calling fer more men, and in the 
lodgepole, too, the flames diminished. 

Yet no one came at night to relieve 
Felicia. Julia Shirley telephoned that the 
men on Kingdom who had fought the fire 
all day were still at work, or sleeping ex- 
hausted where they dropped; Julia was 
remaining at the switchboard at head- 
quarters. That morning Felicia had ex- 
pected, merely as a matter.of course, to 
stay on duty thirty or forty hours, if 
needed; but she had not expected, then, 
to see at night the far-away glow of the 
lounging-room ‘windows in the camp, and 
to know the girls from the East were 
waiting there to welcome the return of 
Tony and his men from the fire on Mule- 


She tried not to look too many times 
toward those bright windows; night of- 


There’s no one here to go, Felicia, “fered the best opportunities to those who, 


as yet undiscovered, set fire to the forest; 
every minute gained in sighting the first 
flare of a blaze meant many acres saved, 
perhaps. Felicia put on her heavy coat, 
for it was bitter on the summit of Mower, 
and paced in the starlight over the cold 
rocks. 


““When the golden sun sinks in the hills, 
And the toil of the long day is o’er—" 


she sang to herself while she peered about 
in the darkness. 


“Far away where the blue shadows fall,” 


sne continued the verse of the last song he 
had brought West and sung to her just 
before the war. It recalled memories 
almost unbearable with those lounging- 
room windows so bright; but she sang the 
verse to the end. 


“There are hands that will welcome me 
in—" 


Did she hear a sound as of some one 
climbing up from below? No, of course 
not; it was only a rock slipping as the 
night cold cracked it off; a mountain is 
always falling to pieces. 


** And a thousand things other men 
miss—!’ 


HE started—that was no echo of her 
own voice! She had not yet reached 
that line of the song; besides, a man had 
sung it. Did she imagine—Tony’s voice? 

“Hello, Felicia!” 

“Tony?” 

“Who'd you suppose?” 

“Tony!” 

“Say, who changed this path?” 

“Tony, be careful; it turns right, not 
left, after the boulder!” 

“So I’ve just found out!” 

“Oh, you're hurt!” Her momentary 
paralysis of joy was over, and she was 
rushing down to him in the dark. 

“Hurt! Think I’ve forgotten how to 
tumble ten feet?” 

His voice was fuller, more mature; a 
man’s voice, yet so surely ‘Tony’s; he was 
bigger, firmer as she felt him with her 
hands, but he was Tony; hardly a stranger 
at all! He laughed in the same old way; 
his hands caught hers and held hard in the 
moment of meeting, just as they used 
to do. 

‘Hello, Felix; you’re just the same 
size!” 

“Inch and a quarter taller, Tony!” 

“All of that? Then you're not any 
heavier.” 

“Hundred and seven now.” 

“That's five pounds put on!” So he 
remembered her old weight five vears ago! 
“T bet it’s becoming. Where’s your light, 
Felix? I want to see you.” 

She did not answer that demand except 
by leading him, still clasping his hand, up 
toward the cabin. Her heart was pound- 
ing shamelessly with pulse so wild that 
she felt it in her palm, and he must feel it, 
too; she could feel his.. But he had the 
excuse of a mile’s climb. 

















oved by nated it by the forester’s numbered 

March. divisions. 

tter, has Julia Shirley at the forest supervisor's back. 

ortion in headquarters acknowledged the call and 

: The repeated it formally. 

the pro- : 

. by that she said. “They’re all at Kingdom; it’s 

clusively jumping over there.” 

or cream “T just saw,” said Felicia, “some people 

coloring going to the camp.” 

than 80 “Did you? Then I'll call them. 

Thanks.” 

as been “Would you mind,” asked Felicia, 

Oo persoa “plugging this line through so I can talk 

‘pose for to them and know at once if—anybody’s 

and for there?” And she heard on her line the 

ntain at ringing signal calling Crandall's. 

t and at “Hello! Hello!” a man’s voice said, and 

nilk fat Felicia shut her eves and fought for calm 

.” Ths , breath. 5 

t of et “This is Mt. Mower lookout!” she said 

percen last. “There's a fire broken out on 

1 fifter back—88-36, and all our people arg 

uo. mg on Kingdom. Can you go?” 
es,” the voice said with queer sud- 

sail 8s, and then halted. “Of course.” 





“Who are you?” 
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To finish the question, draw through the dots from 1 on. 





By Edwin Balmer 


By arrangement with William Gerard Chapman) 


“Tony, what brought you up here 
to-night?” 

“Why, Shirley asked for volunteers, 
Felix, and we all drew lots for it; and I got 
stuck. I tried to get out of it particularly 
hard when I heard it was you I had to 
relieve,” he taunted her, but could not 
keep it up when they stepped into the 
cabin. “‘Where’s your light?” 

She unclasped her hand to strike a 
match; her intention when she scratched 
it was to light the wick of the cabin lamp, 
but when the tiny flame was in her fingers, 
she got a glimpse of him and, forgot the 
lamp and held the flare toward him. So, 
for an instant, she saw him—saw his eyes 
intent upon her; saw his lips press tight 
before he smiled and thrust the light back 
so he could see her better. He struck the 
next match and lit the lamp. 

“Tony, why didn’t you send me word— 
one word in five years?” she cried; and the 
next instant she could have bitten out her 
tongue for saying it. This was the one 
thing which, during those five years, she 
had determined never to say. 

““How many times did you write me, 
Felix?”’ he demanded quietly. 

“Eight times.” 

“T got all but one, then.” 

“You -did?” 

“And wrote you each time in reply.” 

“I never got one!” 

“You wouldn’t. They never started to 
you; they weren’t to go unless I went 
West. If I had, you'd have heard, Felix,” 


“Oh!” she gasped for breath. “I'd 
have heard what, Tony?” 
He shook his head. ‘‘What’s the odds 


now? I came here, so you could go to 
sleep. You're tired, Felix.” 

“You are, too.”” She traced consciously 
the lines of soil and sweat on the cordu- 
roys he was wearing. “You must have 
worked awfully hard over on Muleback to 
get that out.” 

“Some one set that fire, Felix.” 

“Yes, people seem to be setting fires 
this year.” 

* Allright; I'll watch for’em now. You 
go to sleep!”” he commanded peremptorily 
and pointed her to bed; he picked up her 
glass and, turning his back, he went out to 
the rocks. 


VELICIA blew out the light which, in- 
stead of disclosing him, now blinded her 
against the sight of his figure in thé star- 
light. She lay down upon the bed and 
pulled a blanket over her, but her head 
was so propped by the pillow that she 
could watch him out of the low window. 
She had no thought whatever of sleep. 
He had come to her—her—her this night, 
leaving them all who were there beside 
those bright lights down in the valley! 

So he had written her—each time he 
received her letters; but his were to be 
sent only if he died. What did that 
mean? 

What did he mean now by coming to 
her this night? That he had forgiven her? 
She saw him move from the edge of the 
rocks nearer to the cabin and stand, list- 
ening; then, very softly he whispered, 
“Felix?” 

“Oh, I’m awake; what is it?” 

**T could have made the run!” 

“You couldn't!” 

He turned away without further word; 
and she lay miserable, so wretched that 
whereas the moment before sleep seemed 
forever impossible, now exhaustion mer. 
cifully stupefied her and she slept. 

The clear, bright shafts of the easter: 
sun were above her when she awoke with + 
a start. A breeze was blowing, and there 
was a hand upon her shoulder, a familiar, 
thrilling grasp. Tony’s. How did he get 


there? Oh, yes; he was back! She re- 
membered. 

“Sorry, Felix!’’ he apologized to her, 
as she sat up. “Shirley wants me 


pronto. They've just lit up Puma. I've 
been thinking, last night standing out 
there, Felix, how to get those birds!” 
he stared vengefully at the new flame 
(Continued on page 46) 







Serve Soft Pies this Summer 


Simplify Cooking, Housework and Living Habits for the Hot Days 


F YOU and your family are fond of 

the one-crust pies, or “soft” pies as 
they are often called, the following 
recipes may be of interest to you and will 
provide a variety in this line. 

As for the crust, I have tried out a 
number of so-called “best’’ ways, but I 
have the most satisfactory results with 
the plain old-fashioned method, having 
the lard and water very cold and handling 
the crust as little as possible. 

The meringue is, of course, the crowning 
glory of many of the one-crust pies. 
Some do not like it browned, but I think 
a pie is so much more attractive with the 
frosting a delicate golden brown. One 
tablespoonful of sugar should be allowed 
to each well-beaten egg white. Then I 
beat it until very smooth and creamy, 
spread it on evenly and do not have too 
hot an oven. [f it bakes rather slowly 
it will not fall nor shrivel away from the 
edges. It should not cling to the knife 
when the pie is cut. 

The first five recipes are for filled 
pies, the crust being baked and cooled 
before the filling is added. The base 
recipe is as follows: 


\% cup sugar 
1 egg yolk (or 2) 


Stir sugar. eggs, and cornstarch to- 
gether with a little water and when 
smooth add slowly to the milk. Stir until 
smooth. 


1 pint hot milk 
2 tablespoons cernstarch 


Cocoanut Filling 


Add to the above recipe 1 large teaspoon 
vanilla flavoring and one _ package 
shredded cocoanut, after removing the 
custard from the fire. 


Banana Pie 


After the plain custard, flavored with 
1 teaspoon vanilla, has been poured inte 
the crust, cover the top closely with thick 
slices of banana. Press these down into 
the filling. Then frost as usual. 


Orange Pie 
Flavor the plain custard with orange 
extract, then cover the filling with diced 
oranges, pressing the pieces down into 
the custard. Now cover thickly with 
whipped cream, instead of the meringue 
This is delicious. 


Chocolate Pie 

While the plain custard is cooking 
dissolve 2 tablespoons bitter cocoa ina 
little hot water and add slowly, stirring 
the custard to smooth out all lumps. 
After it 1s taken from the fire, add a few 
drops of #anilla. Cool, fill the crust and 
add the meringue. 


Lemon Filling 

1 tablespoon cornstarch Stir all together with a littl 
1 large cup sugar water and add slowly to 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 1 large cup boiling water 

Drop in a small lump of butter. Beat 
up the yolk of 1 egg with the juice of the 
lemon and stir this into the rest of the 
filling last. Cook slowly until thick. 
The filling has a clear almost transparent 
appearance when the egg yolk is added 
at the last. 

In the next five recipes the filling is 
poured into the crust and both are baked 
at the same time. 


Mock Lemon Pie 
Cut up fine enough pie-plant to fill a 
crust. Add 1 large cup sugar,1 tablespoon 
flour, yolks of two eggs. Stir all together 
well and fill crust. Bake until filling is 
set and pie-plant tender. 


Currant Pie 
This is made exactly like the mock 
lemon pie, using instead of pie-plant, a 
quantity of large red currants that have 
been washed and stemmed. These two 
pies should have meringue on top. 


Chocolate Custard Pie 
Stir together: 


@ large or 3 small eggs 
which have been beaten sugar 
well with an egg beater A little salt 

1 generous pint rich milk 


heaping tablespoons 


and nutmeg 


Add last 2 tablespoons dry co oa. Bake 
slowly and the cocoa will rise to form a 
thin chocolate coating over the top of the 
custard, imparting a delicious chocolate 
flavo~ to the pie. 


Maple Custard Pie 


Use the same recipe as before, omitting 
the cocoa and substituting one-half cupful 
of soft maple sugar for the 4 tablespoons 
of white sugar. Our “men folks” 
consider this a great treat. 


Carrot Pie (Mock Pumpkin) 
(Canned carrots may be used in this 


away from home. The next day we 
tackle our work with fresh enthusiasm 
and accomplish twice as much as we 
would had we remained at home and 
stayed in the same old rut. 

This time of year most housewives are 
busy with their housecleaning. While 
you are doing this, you will find many 
opportunities to arrange your house to 
make housekeeping easier. Take down 
some of your old-fashioned and unattrac- 
tive pictures and put away some of your 
useless ornaments, which will lighten your 
work and improve the appearance of 
your house at the same time. 
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making up the cross-stitch design of the picture. 


house’’ is what one reader said after 
She made it in Dutch 


blue on oyster-white linen. The transfer pattern of E 7 is 15c—Order from 


Embroidery Department. 





way). Cook carrots until tender, drain, 
mash fine and force through a collander. 
Then proceed as you would for a pumpkin 
pie. I use about 


144 cups carrot pulp A little salt 

1 tablespoon flour Spices to taste 

$3 or 4 tablespoons maple 1 or more cupfuls of milk 
syTup or sugar 


This can scarcely be told from a pump- 
kin pie. It is a good way to use up the 
last of the winter carrot supply and makes 
a change in the pie line. 

Serve all of these pies after they have 
been chilled well, and they will taste 
almost as good ‘as ice cream on hot 
summer days.—Mars. F. L. Biownt. 


Spend Your Summer Out of 
Doors 


AM sure that we are all delighted to 

know by these early spring days that 
summer is on its way once more. We 
farm people are so isolated in our homes 
during the long winter months that we 
ought to make the most of our lovely, but 
far too short, summers. 

To enable housekeepers to get the 
greatest pleasure out of the summer 
months they must arrange their work in 
such a manner as to give them time for 
outdoor recreation and social pleasures. 
There are many dutiful housekeepers 
who seldom leave home because they are 
so tied up to their household routine. 
No one can give their best effort to their 
job without some outside interests and 
diversions. We all know how refreshed 
and encouraged we feel after a day spent 





If you are unfortunate enough to be 
burdened with carpets, as many of us are, 
take them up and replace them with 
rugs as fast as vou can afford to do so. 
Linoleum rugs are good for bedroom 
floors as they always look neat and at- 
tractive and are a great labor-saver. 
They are also suitable for dining rooms 
and sitting rooms that receive hard wear. 

Save vourself work by ironing as little 
as possible during the warm weather. 
Use an oilcloth or Sanitas cloth for every- 
day to save laundering tablecloths. Plan 
to have the summer underwear of your 
family of gauze or crepe so they need not 
be ironed. After washing sheets put 
them back on the beds without ironing. 
You need not iron the pillow cases either, 
though it is rather more satisfactory to 
do so, as the beds look better when made. 
Do not iron everyday towels or the men’s 
shirts and overalls. 

Unless your family is large perhaps 
you can save labor by washing your 
dishes only twice daily. I know a good 
many families who always leave their 
supper dishes until morning. On Sun- 
day you might pack your dinner dishes 
in the sink, thus leaving you an after- 
noon free for rest. Sunday nights your 
family will probably only care for a lunch, 
which they can get themselves without 
using many dishes. 

Use the Porch More 

Get the good of your porch through the 

warm weather. It is much more healthy 


for your family than sitting indoors and 
it will save endless dirt and disorder in the 
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house. You can prepare vegetables, 
your mending and other tasks ou 





porch. For the sake of your health it ; 


worth your while to do every job 
you can out of doors. I know some f 
lies who do not seem to get any goodd 
their porches. 
why they didn’t use them. Perhaps they 


think they must have expensive a 


furniture in order to enjoy them, but 
really is not necessary. 





l Others say 
their porches are so sunny they can} 
It seems to m 





enjoy sitting on them. 
that in most cases this could be e 


remedied by climbing vines for a curtaig 


to shut the sun out. By the way, you 
need not buy an expensive awning 
For several years we used an awning @ 
bran sacks sewed together and dyed greep, 
Later we used a pair of discarded dog 
draperies. By exercising your ingenuity 
you can probably make a satisfactory 
awning out of old material. 

For furnishings you will need a table, 
some comfortable chairs and if possible 
two hammocks, or you can use an old 
couch if you have it and one hammock, 
Don’t overlook the possibilities of cre 
tonne for cushions and a table cover, 
By all means serve your meals on the 
porch during the pleasant weather unless 
it is so situated that it is too great a 
distance to carry food from your kitchen, 
in which case it would probably make 
you too much work to be feasible.—§, 
GWENDOLYN SPINK. 





Something About Cyclamen 
HE beautiful cyclamen (or rabbit's 


ear or Persian violet, as it is often 
called) is not so difficult to raise as many 
people imagine, though it requires quitea 
period of time to bring into healthy bloom. 
The seed. being very hard, should be 
soaked twenty-four hours in warm water 
to hasten germination, then planted ia 
soft soil, and kept moist and warm. 
south window is a good location. Some 
times the seed appears in six weeks, but 
very often requires two and a half or three 
months, especially if planted in cold 
weather. A tiny white bulb is formed 
before the seed comes over ground and as 
soon as large enough to handle should be 
transplanted into soft mellow soil with 
good drainage and kept growing as rapidly 
as possible. It requires about fifteen 
months to develop into blooming plants. 
After plants are through olooming they 
should be set in a cool shady place and 
given just water enough to keep alive 
When time to repot (I usually do it about 
September Ist) use new soil and bring 
indoors to a sunny window. The blooms 
keep a long time either on the plant or as 
cut flowers, and very often a plant will 
bloom for three successive seasons.— 
A.L. L 


Oil Cloth Telephone Book Cover 


“BEST SELLER” for bazaars is & 
black oil cloth cover for a telephone 
book. These render inconspicuous aa 
unsightly but necessary object, and may 
be lined with sateen and decorated with 
small, bright Conventional designs, oF 
with wool embroidery or left plain. Such 
covers also can be made for other books 
most used, as children’s school books, thus 
enabling the children to sell their books 
second hand when they are through with 
them, also for the family Bible, the die- 
tionary, and the family account book, 
ete.—Z. I. Danrvs. 


Shade-Loving Flowers 
“"yyat flowers grow well in the 
shade?” asked one of our readers 
recently. 
“Please tell your correspondent that 
begonias do well in the shade and 


Rex begonia is large flowered and brilliant. — 


Any ‘seed catalogue will tell her more,” 
writes R. B. H. of N. Y. 
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ger is a good substitute for lard ,in 
making pie crust. Try out the suet, 
then work into the flour and if the suet 
ippings are cold, use boiling water. The 
ie is better if it is served the same day 
Bat it is made. 










Fruits that require sweetening should 
be cooked in the sugar. To do this, takes 
much less sugar and is therefore more 
gonomical. Also, the sugar is apt to 
use fermentation after being eaten raw, 
and cause indigestion if it is not boiled 
before using. The flavor of coffee will 
be greatly improved if sufficient sweeten- 
ing is put in it when it is being boiled. A 
can of pure white sugar syrup, made by 
boiling sugar and water together until the 
right consistency is reached, may be kept 
in store for sweetening egg nogs, cream, 
dressing or desserts. It also can be used 
for sweetening cocoa, postum, chocolate, 
orange juice and other beverages, also 
lemonade, grape juice, cherry juice, etc. 


Materials for pie crust should always 
be cold to start with. Then when the 
paste is mixed, chill it before rolling it 
out. It will be easier to roll and the crust 
will be flakier. If the crust, before being 
baked, is placed in the ice box or other 
cool place, it will keep for several days.— 
2.1. Danvris. 


To Take Dents from Furniture 


Wet the part with warm water. Fold 
apiece of brown paper five or six times 
and soak in warm water; then lay it on 
the place. Set a warm (not hot) flat iron 
upon it, the warmth and moisture causes 
the wood to swell and fill the dent.— 
L, T. GARLAND. 


For mending valuable glass objects, 
which would be disfigured by ordinary 
cement, chrome cement may be used. 
This is a mixture of five parts of gelatine 
to one of a solution of acid chromate of 
lime. The broken edges are covered with 
this, pressed together and exposed to 
sunlight; the effect of the latter being to 
tender the compound insoluble even in 
boiling water.~—Miss Lituram V. Situ. 


Don’t use tobacco, or the ill-odored 
moth balls to keep moths from woolens 
during summer. Use whole cloves. Have 
them everywhere and insert some in every 
one of the men’s pockets. Make little 
bags and fill them with whole cloves and 
hang in the closets, and sprinkle in boxes, 
trunks, etc. Ground cloves leave an 
indelible stain on all garments so be sure 
4 - the whole ones.—Mars. C. A. B., 


If you have no lids that fit your apple 
butter jars, a little heated paraffin run 
over the apple butter while still hot and 
then a clean cloth or a waxed paper tied 
or stuck with sealing wax over the top of 
the jar will keep it very nicely. 


Save all orange and lemon peelings, 
dry them thoroughly and when you tire 
of apple pies seasoned with cinnamon or 
nutmeg, scrape some of.either the lemon 
or orange peelings in and note the de- 
icious new taste. 





More Berry Recipes 


Loganberry Batter Pudding 


Fiil a small granite pudding dish about 
half full of fresh loganberries, cover with 
2 cups sugar. Dot with butter. Cover 
and set in oven while preparing the 
following batter: One egg; 1 cup sugar; 
% cup milk; 2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
other shortening, 1% cups flour, 2% 
teaspoonfuls baking powder. Remove 
fruit from oven, spread this batter over 
the top and bake until a rich brown. 

Try loganberries in ice cream, added to 
tapioca, as jelly, with strawberries in 
jam, to give color to junket, as a sauce for 
puddings and custards, and in cake filling. 


For the latter, beat half a cup of butter 


and 1 cup sugar to a cream. Add the 
stiffly-beaten white of an egg and a cup 
of crushed loganberries. 

Here are two rather unusual recipes. 
The one for Blackberry dumplings is, of 
course, applicable to other berries as 
well, but the gooseberry charlotte I have 
never tried in any other flavor: 


Blackberry Dumplings 


Soak 1 cup dried blackberries in 3 
quarts of cold water for 3 hours. Bring to 





T° THE left, No. 

2133, an attractive 
morning frock for percale 
or gingham with bind- 
ings of plain material. 
Sizes 36, 38 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. 
For size 36, use 3% 
yards of 36-inch mate- 


rial. Price, 12c. 


Below, No. 1493. 
a oneepiece dress with 
set-in sleeves. An ideal 
summer style. It cuts in 
sizes 35, 36, 38, 40 and 
$2 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with \% yard con- 
trasting. Price, 12c. 





WO summery styles 

for children are shown 
below. No. 1858 w an 
easily-made, comfortable 
little union suit which can 
also be used as @ pajama 
pattern. It comes in sizes 
2, 4. 6, 8. 10 and 12 years, 
using 114 yards of 36-inch 
material for size 8. Price, 
12¢ 


No. 1928 is just right 
for the little girl’s whit: 
“*best” frock. It cuts in 
sizes 2, §, 6 and 8 years- 
For size §; the dress and 
bloomers take 236 yards 
36-inch material. Price 
12c. Embroidery pattern 
650 is 12c extra. 








TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
numbers and sizes and enclose proper remittance 
in either stamps or coin (stamps are safer) and 
send to the Pattern tment, American Agri 
culturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, N. Y City. 





a boil and let boil 30 minutes. Then add 
dumplings made as follows: Into 1 cup of 
sweet milk, stir 1 heaping teaspoon baking 
powder and a little salt. Add flour 
enough to make a very stiff dough. Roll 
,into 5 dumplings and boil 25 minutes, 
turning kettle gently once or twice so all 
parts will cook evenly. Sometimes the 
water boils away fast; in that case, add 
hot water enough to cook dumplings 
without burning. Remove dumplings 


into individual dishes, sweeten the berries 
and juice to taste, and pour over dump- 
lings. Will serve five people. 


Gooseberry Charlotte 


Boil, in a porcelain kettle, one pound 
and one-half of gooseberries, and 
tails cut off, and one pound and one-half 
of sugar until the berries are soft. Press 
all through a colander. Line a plain 
circular mould with ladyfingers, or slices 
of sponge cake, or line it with light pie 
crust dough and bake. Pour in the 
cooked fruit mixture, and fit over it a 
circular slice of cake, or a baked cover of 
pastry. This cover should be well 
pressed down over the fruit. Let the 
whole become completely chilled, and at 
serving time invert on a platter, and pour 
over the whole a pint of soft custard. 

It has been calculated that a family of 
five requires 250 quarts of fruits and 40 
quarts of conserves and jellies in a year. 
Berries should form a large part of this 
reserve supply. They come along through 
the summer in such orderly sequence that 
it is easy to put up a few jars every so 
often. You'll be glad you did, next 
winter, for they preserve well, and some 
times it almost seems, as you eat rasp- 
berry conserve, strawberry jellies, or 
canned blueberry pie that after all the 
berry patch is bearing all year round, right 
outside the kitchen door. 


Swift Currents 
(Continued from page 43) 


leaping up the side of the tinder-dry dis- 
tant ridge. ‘‘Airplane’s the way; get you 
over this forest in ten minutes. I'll wire 
for a ‘ship’ this morning. Get it here in 
express car! Good-by, Felix!” And so, 
in the next moment, he was gone. 


Fok five days thenceforward she never 
saw him close enough to distinguish 
his form in the ranks of the specks which 
passed by Mower, now to the east, now 
west, now north or south as men shifted 
back and forth from the fires. All during 
the week Felicia remained at the summit 
of Mower, sharing the cabin with Julia 
Shirley, who, relieved of switchboard 
duty, had arrived to stand alternate 
watches day and night; for the forest 
fires now were blazing ceaselessly, and 
every man who could be mustered was 
kept at work until he dropped. 

Dwyer long ago had gone from Lassiter, 
leaving two women in his place; girls 
stood sentinel upon Mt. Kenton and on 
Blackbear Butte, and a girl’s voice tele- 
phoned in from Salishan Peak the alarm 
which first warned of the outbreak of the 
blaze on Kalispel. 


dry as kindling, and so situated in the 
valley that the southwest wind which was 
blowing fanned the flames as in a furnace, 
with the gap between Salishan and Kalis- 
pel for a flue. 

This fire was as near to the Mower as to 
the Salishan lookout, but so thick about 
Mower was the smoke from fires further 
south that Felicia could not certainly 
locate the position of the new blaze even 
after it was reported; so thick, indeed, 
was the smoke, that when an airplane 
passed by in distinct hearing, Felicia got 
not a glimpse of it. 

“It passed half a mile north, I think,” 
she estimated in reporting it. “Went 
out of hearing to the West.” 

‘Lieutenant Crandall has volunteered 
to fly for us,” forest headquarters in- 
formed the lookouts then, restoring 
Tony’s military rank for the occasion. 
“He hopes to catch and cut off any one 
setting fires; he has wireless-telephone 


equipment by which he will report at once | 


location of any new blaze. To assist him 
and identify your post, you will spread 
strips as follows.” And headquarters de- 
tailed the distinguishing marks for each 
station. 

Felicia and Julia spread on Mower 


This was down the 
-river, in thick jungle-like lodge-pole pine, || 





. What Other Home-Makers Have Discovered 


Short Cuts to Economy and Efficiency Contributed by A. A. Readers 


summit their “strips,” com of 
blankets and bedding arranged in a big V 
and weighted down with stones. 

The best prismatic binoculars no 
longer offered any useful service. Pun- 
gent, yellow haze rolled up over Mower. 
eddied and streamed before the sharp 
round disk of the rust-red sun, and flowed 
into the valley, dimming and obscuring. 
And upon the smoke rode silence; or- 
dinarily with such a wind, the rustle of 
the dry pine branches down on the flanks 
of Mower would have been plainly 
audible; frequently, too, the far-away roar 
of the cascades of the run reached to the 
mountain-top; but today the smoke 
seemed to smother all usual sound—or was 
it Felicia’s ears which shut out all but thc 
distant thrash of airscrew and the drone 
of motor explosions? 


ONY had passed in the direction o. 

Kalispel, and long after she could argue 
to herself that she yet heard the sound of 
his engine, Felicia sat gazing to the 
Northeast and straining to hear. He had 
passed over the fire, she was sure; now 
was he on his way back? Or did_ her 
fancy supply that hum? At any rate, it 
was gone again; he had returned over 
the burning area. 

Dangerous duty he had undertaken, 
but invaluable, she knew, if he did no 
more than discover and report the progress 
and limits of the fires; for the other look- 
out stations already were, or soon would 
become, as useless as Mower; but Tony, 
flying freely everywhere, instantly could 
call men to flames which could still be 
controlled, and prevent the dispatch of 
the forest forces to districts which no 
human power could save. But the peril 
to him was great. ’ 

When Tony was away at war, Felicia 
had learned enough about flying to under- 
stand that such a pilot as he had little to 
fear, even though his engine failed, if he 
were flying about aviation fields or over 
ground where a man might make a forced 
landing with success. 

But the forest and mountains offered 
no one such landing-place within many, 
many miles. Indeed, Felicia tried vainly 
to think of more than one suitable place; 
besides the leveled green of the camp’s 
tennis-courts, from which Tony un- 
doubtedly had “hopped off,” she could 
think of only the streets of Acheron and 
small rough patches here and there where 
only a desperate pilot would land. There 
was direct danger to him, accordingly, 


‘if he were lost in the smoke and could not 


return to the camp. Forest headquarters 
realized this when it ordered the mountain 
tops marked to guide him. 

(To be continued) 








Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting 
or 5’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 19” 
enameled flat back » one 
action wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 

tan seat. Faucets marked hot 
plated fittings. 
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" Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


MILK PRICES 
HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices for 
milk during June in the 201-210 miles freight 
sone, for milk testing 3 per cent.: Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid purposes, $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluid cream, 
$1.70; Class 2-B, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of plain condensed milk and ice-cream, 
$1.85; Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheeses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk 
used chiefly in the manufacture of whole-milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.55; Classes 4-A and 
}-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
tations in the New York market. Prices for 
April were: Class 1, #2.33; Class 2-A, $2.00; 
Closs 2-B, $2.25; Class 2-C, $2.25; Class 3, 
$1.95. 
Sheffield Producers 

Sheffield Farm Company Producers 
nounce that the price of 3 per cent. milk in the 
200-210 mile freight zone is $1.7044 

Non-Pool Cooperative 

Non-pool Assn. Class 1, fluid 
milk for city consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice-cream, 
$1.70; Class J-A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Class 3-B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 5, determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 


an- 


prices are: 


Interstate Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia plan) June receiving station prices, 
3 per cent. milk, 201-210 mile zone, $2.19; 
101-110 mile zone, $2.29. 


BUTTER SLIGHTLY EASIER 

It is quite evident that the short interest 
on June contracts had an important bearing 
on the market, and have been a real factor in 
holding offerings steady. Were it not for these 
interests the butt. market would have eased 
off considerably more than it did in view of the 
heavy available supply. In spite of the fact 
that the general tone of the market is some- 
what easier and prices are from 44 to 1 cent 
lower than last week. nevertheless the market 
can still be considered firm. Advices indicate 
that production in some sections is beginning 
to fall off slightly and these would naturally 
have a tendency to keep the market 
fairly firmer condition 

On Monday, July 7, on firm western advices, 
prices advanced to 4114 to 42c on 92 s 
$246 to 48c on marks scoring higher than 92. 
However, this advance seemed ill-timed, for 
on the day following prices began to recede 
and continued to ease off until the latter part 
of the week, when quotations dropped back a 
full cent and a half. This slight concession in 
price was also yielded on the part of the 
sellers in order to move current 


arrivals as 
freely as possible. All during the week receipts 
have been heavy 


in a 


score and 


and advices indicate large 
supplies coming this way. The decline has 
created a strong buying interest. The chain 
stores are operating freely and buying heavily 
for immediate trade needs as well as taking on 
supplies for storage. In spite of the fact that 
arrivals this week are outdistancing those of 
last week, nevertheless it is quite evident that 
the peak has been passed, taking the entire 
country as a whole. In some sections condi- 
tions are favorable for a reasonably 
make this month; in fact, any indications that 
the supply is falling off are only very slight 
The chances are the supplies will be ample to 
meet the trade needs but not heavy enough to 
create a weaker condition. In other words, 
indications are that butter will continue to 
hold a reasonably firm tone. 


CHEESE MARKET QUIET 
There is nothing exciting in the cheese 
market. The demand has not been over- 
active. A fair amount of stock is moving, but 
buyers are confining their purchases to imme- 
diate trade needs. There is not near the 
speculative interest that was evident during 


good 








Farmers-Growers-Poultrymen and Shippers 


We ship in cars and sa.all lotsa, once used 
Barrels, (apple, potato, slat, ete Baskets, 
Butter Tubs, Carriers, Crates and Egg Cases 
A all varietics of new used Fruit and 
Vegetable Packages. Our used egg cases are 4 
special feature Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money = 


Write or wire at once 
KAGE SUPPLY CO. 
370-371 South St., New York City 











SHIP YOUR EGGS 


To R. BRENNER & SONS | 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


last month. There is a little larger proportion 
of average-run marks arriving. Seasonal 
defects have caused a slight falling off in 
quality, in many instances the effect of heat 
being evident. Buyers demanding very high 
grade State flats, where real quality is desired. 
are paying from 21 to 214¢c. Some of the 
average run stuff is turning at 19!4c, but as a 
rule it is pretty difficult to find many heavy 
transactions above 19¢c Many arrivals 
show greater faults and range lower in price. 


EGGS QUIET; QUALITY IRREGULAR 


We have had a rather inactive egg market 


this week. Undoubtedly the heavy exodus 
over the week-end has had a considerable 
effect on the consumptive demand. But in 


spite of this values have been sustained and 
on some marks have advanced slightly. One 
outstanding feature of the market is the 
irregularity of arrivals, especially as to quality. 
Fancy marks have been meeting a fairly firm 
demand and, with advices stating that re- 
ceipts are slightly below last week, the market 
maintains its strength. During the middle 
of the week there seemed to be a few more 
fancy eggs coming in than the trade could 
readily absorb. However, what receipts did 
not move were immediately put in storage. 

Nearby white eggs that grade as Jersey 
hennery whites, closely selected ertras, are 
now up to 40 to 42c. However, the majority 
of the business is going on within the range of 
28 to 33c. This is pretty conclusive evidence 
that poultrymen who are paying especially 
close attention to quality are getting the 
cream of the trade. There is a spread of 10 
to I4c in the market now between average 
receipts and real fancy marks. The slight 
falling-off of arrivals is not enough to boost the 
market in view of some of the low quality 
marks that are coming in. To put it short, 
the market isn’t strong enough yet to pay the 
shipper of average to common stock a high 
price. The fellow who is waiting for the time 
for average run eggs to bring a high price in 
order to make money in the poultry business 
may as well quit. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR BROILERS 

Express broilers have arriving in 
rather light supply, especially colored stock, 
ind with the hot weather that has prevailed 
in the Metropolitan section there has been 
created a rather strong demand. The market 
is not only firm but higher on quality broilers, 
which is also true of White Leghorns of larger 
Small White Leghorns are somewhat 
inclined to drag. With short supplies, the 
situation has been in the sellers’ favor for 
several days. In making shipments, particular 
attention should be paid to the time birds are 
ers Shippers should plan. to have their 
birds arrive in New York sometime near the 
middle of the week. Those arriving on Satur- 
day are running the chance of meeting the 
market on a downward trend or even reaching 
the market after business is closed. As a 
result, these birds must be carried over Sunday 
and invariably meet a more or less inactive, 
if not dull, market on Monday. 

Fancy colored broilers are steady at 


been 


SIZES, 


38 to 





40c, while White Leghorns weighing 2 pounds 
and over are bringing 35 to 36c. Average run 
White Leghorns are in the neighborhood of |! 
to 2c lower while small White Leghorns of the 
pigeon class are anywhere from 28 to 31c. 

When crating birds, it is a good idea to so 
separate them (especially if you have more than 
one crate) that one crate will contain birds 
weighing 2 pounds or over at least. Where a 
mixed lot is sent in, a consignment usually 
goes through as average quality. Even if 
there are only a dozen birds over 2 pounds, 
it will invariably be better to ship them sepa- 
rately and let the average run and small stuff 
go separately. 

Fresh killed broilers are in light supply. 
They are meeting a good outlet, with the result 
that the market is firm especially for top 
grades. Strictly fancy box-packed marks, 
weighing 18 pounds to the dozen, are going 
into the coolers at 38c to be held for a later 
market. Large boxed broilers are in better 
demand and the situation favors the sellers. 


POTATO MARKET STEADY 


During the entire week the potato market 
has been slightly irregular with short spurts 
up and down. On Thursday, the 10th, the 
market opened rather ‘quietly as usual and 
buyers were rather firm in their opinion of $3 
for best stock. However, the tone soon 
strengthened and the market closed for Friday 
largely in the seller's favor. Stocks were well 
cleared and indications are that Eastern 
Shores will maintain values. 

Most of the arrivals are now coming via 
Old Dominion steamers. There has been 
considerable confusion and delay lately getting 
steamers unloaded. Earl¥ in the week it was 
necessary to stop unloading in order to enable 
the receivers to make deliveries. As a result 
in many cases the potatoes were not unloaded 
until after the market closed and arrivals had 
to be carried over to the following day. 

Virginia Eastern Shore Red Star brand are 
bringing anywhere from $2.75 to $3.50 a 
barrel for No. 1 grade. Other marks, grading 
No. 1, are bringing anywhere from $2.50 to 
#3.25. There are some arrivals still coming in 
from North Carolina, but these are showing 
wide range in quality. South Carolina is 
practically done. 


HAY MARKET FIRMER 


With lighter receipts the hay market has 
turned decidedly firm, especially in the face 


of active demand for hay of good quality. No. 
1 in large bales is now up to $32. Receivers 


are holding firmly at the prices quoted, except 
on poorer grades of Canadian hay. This 
Canadian stuff is dragging and has had a 
continually demoralizing effect on the market. 
The situation in Brooklyn is about on par 
with that in Manhattan. No. 1 Timothy in 
small bales is quoted at $31. . No. 2 varies 
from $26 to *80, depending on the size of the 
bale and slight variations in quality. No.3 
hay varies from $24 to $37 for the same reason. 


SHORT CORN CROP FORECAST 
Indications are that the corn crop this year 
will be over 500,000,000 bushels smaller than 








sold on July 10: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts. . 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Lower grades 
Hennery browns, extras 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras. 


Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted 
Good to prime. 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. 2 

Timothy No. $ 

Timothy Sample 

Fancy light clover mixed No. 1 
Alfalfa, second cutting No. 1 
Oat Straw No. 1... 


, finest 


Fowls, colored | Soney, a 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, saieed ie. 
Chickens, leghorns . 
Broilers, colored 

Broilers, leghorns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium... .. 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to good . 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
| Hogs, ers 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots arcane per Ib.) 


New York Buffalo Phila. 
40 to 42 
87 to 39 ° 
34 to 36 30 to 32 B0l, 
31 to 33 27'5 
we § ". assesvde  _. Slebas 
29 to 30 
35 to 40 . 
30 to 32 29 to 30 
to 41's 45 to 46(prints) 4114 
40'4 43 to 44 
40 to 41 
32 to 39 
U. S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
$30 to 31 $20 to 21 $24 to 25 
27 to 28 21 to 22 
16 to 21 _ eee 
29 to 31 23 to 24 
Si te 33 ‘ 
_ eee) 15to 17 
24 to 25 23 to 25 25 to 27 
20 to 22 22 to 24 20 to 22 
évadbah Sienna nnnsons ates 
eccces ° 28 to 36 23 eecccces 
De SE, aeecesaw * ‘dntdben 
tlgto 5 
1315 to 1414 
Sisto § 
7 to 74 
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last year’s. This and better prospects | 
pared to a month ago for the wheat 
the outstanding features of the report 
Department of Agriculture based on 
conditions. 

Taking these figures into consideratiogy 
corn crop will be the smallest since 1913 
the exception of 1918. The forecast esti 
that the crop will total approximately g 
billion bu:hels. Last year's crop tot 
slightly ov -r 3 billion bushels. These 
have had an immediate effect upon the m 
Prices hae continued their upward trem 
Wheat has taken another jump as well as com! 
On July 9, No. 2 red wheat is quoted at $1.38 
compared to $1.2314 a year ago. No. 2 yellop 
corn is quoted at $1.22 whereas a year ag 
brought $1.0514. Oats, No. 2 white are 
64 to 64!4c compared to 52c a year ago. 

The total wheat crop is estimated at 
million bushels, the smallest since. 1913.. 
month ago forecasts estimated slightly 
than 700 million bushels. Last year a : 
786 million was harvested. In other worl ; 
looks as though the wheat crop will be so 
thing like 50 million bushels below last yearg 
Wheat that remained on farms July 1 
estimated, according to the Governmet 
reports, at slightly over 30 million bushels 
3.9 per cent. of last year’s crop. This is ab 
5 million bushels below the carry over on July 
1 for the five years 1918-1922. The oats 
forecast estimated a total yield of 1,356 milli 
bushels. The report states that the conditigg 
of the crop is about 86.9 per cent. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

Trading in live calves has been fairly steady 
during the past week with indications that 
before the week is over the market will tum 
slightly easier. By Thursday, trade had 
turned somewhat quiet, especially on veals 
medium grade. In spite of the easier tone, 
prices »were not affected at all and best veal 
were turning at $1314 with other qualitig 
ranging downward to $6 for Buttermilks. 

The live lamb market has been fairly 
strong and very active under light receipt 
Practically all qualities have been en li 
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to $16, although some States have been 
considerably lower. 

Country dressed calves have been meeting 
more or less of a quiet, although steady market 
Receipts have not been over heavy and there 
were ample to handle all requirements. The 
demand has been rather limited. City folls 
are buying more broilers and lamb at this tim 
of the year. Top grade stock is bringing Itt 
with primes varying from 14 to lic. Indice 
tions for the next few days are that th 
market on this commodity may ease off. 
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RADIO MARKET REPORTS RESUMED 

During the Democratic Convention, 
American Agriculturist Radio Market 
Reports were discontinued. Service 
has now been restored at the regular 
time, 10:50 A. M. from WEAF. 


Nothing Like a Gas Engine to Keep the 
Boy Interested 
(Continued from page 34) 

If your boy is beginning to show signs 
of a desire to leave home for the city 
just try getting an engine. And whe 
you get it, give it to the boy to run. I@ 
him feel that it is his own. He'll take 
real interest in it then, and will take gent 
ine pride in turning out work with it. 

Do not make the mistake, however, of 
buying an unreliable engine which is made 
by some unknown manufacturer. Buyit 
from a well-known reliable concern. 
will cost you far less in the long run—#t 
will be something your boy will be proud@, 
and also will prove a source of real p 
for you year after year.—H. H. Wess. 

| 
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Plan Insures T B Eradication Progress 
(Continued from page 41) 
recommending closer cooperation of statt | 


officials and farmers in tuberculost 
eradication. The active support 
farmers in the eradication 


program 
through local organizations of breedett 
was strongly recommended. The repoft 
also recommended to the State depart 
> that the appropriation, which is 
2,500,000 for this coming year, be alle 
we among counties on the basis- 
cow emuneration and reactors. , 
department has accepted the recom® 
mendation and is now putting it nto 
action. 
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of the most 
\/ perplexing poultry 
woblems at this time of year 1s the 
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Gsposal of all kinds of surplus stock, from 
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| old hen ‘and rooster down to the 
siler. The question that arises in con- 
ction with any market birds whether 
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y are sold live or dressed, is, whether 
ip fatten them or not. Is there actually 
profit in the fattening of birds? Shall 
Tsell them live weight or pick and dress 
As a general rule it pays to take pains 
jp fattening any chickens, old or young, 
Mefore disposing of them. How much 
t there really is in the process is 
ecdent largely upon two factors: the 
Jngth of the fattening period and the 
method used in the course of actual 
Taine. 
A Bit of Experience 


Not long ago the writer was going 
through the same problem: does it pay 
to fatten broilers? To satisfy my own 
wriosity and to simplify the problem as 
much as possible, I bought sixty-six 
broilers that weighed 152 pounds from 
a friend of mine. They cost $57.76. 
I put the birds in crates to fatten them 
and began disposing of them slowly at 
the end of ten days; they were all sold 
at the end of a month; all birds were 
killed and sold in New York dressed at 
sxty cents a pound. The cost of the 
feed was $8.90. The combined weight 
of the birds sold was 174!4 pounds, or 
again of 2214 pounds, an average of a 
third of a pound per bird. The actual 
labor income (I made no charge of the 
labor involved) was $37.05,’ or practically 
fifty-six cents a broiler. 

It may seem as if I had neglected one 
of the most important cost items when 
I failed to keep an itemized account of 
labor. As a matter of fact, the main 
part of the labor in the experiment above 
was in the picking of the chickens. The 
broilers were fattened in crates which 
involved the mixing of a sloppy, wet 
mash twice a day ana the cleaning of 
dropping pans. The actual time in- 
volved was fifteen minutes. Birds fat- 
tened in crates require no grit, green feed 
or water. 











Crate Fattening Most Efficient 


Of all fattening methods, crate fat- 
tening is the most efficient. It produces 
the best gain and the best quality birds, 
birds which really should bring better 
prices, although often it is necessary to 
convince a buyer by a trial shipment. 
These crates are simple affairs to make, 
the frame being three feet long, fifteen 
inches high, and twenty inches deep. 

top and one side is covered with 
lath or slats; the back and one end may 
be solid boards with the opposite end 
@ntaining a door. The bottom is 
tovered with one inch wire mesh, the 

rpose of the wire being to keep the 
ids from moving around, while the 
slats on the one long side should be placed 
far enough apart to permit the birds to 
put their heads through to eat. Along 
this side fasten a wooden trough a couple 
of inches high. 

In regard to rations in the experiment 
already mentioned 
above, I used those 


Fattening the Surplus 


Pays to Put “Finished” Poultry on the Market 
L. H. HISCOCK 
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BABY & CHICKS 











same ration can be used 
by adding twenty 
pounds of beef scrap and mixing it with 
water. In either case it should be fed 
sloppy, the purpose being to make them eat 
it and drink it both, which saves watering 
the birds. Grit, of course, is not necessary. 
Starve the birds a day before feeding them 
and. then feed them regularly morning and 
night all they will eat up in half an hour. 
Any surplus feed should be removed, as it 
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S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS..................... 
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RICHFIELD, PA. 








will tend to destroy their appetites. 





If, for any reason, the birds fail to eat 
well, omit a feeding. Broilers will stand 
this process for ten days or two weeks; 
old hens two weeks or longer. As the 
birds will shrink it is wise to be able to 
market them immediately when the 
fattehing period is up. 

So much for the concentrated fattening. 
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It is an excellent method where a good 

market is handy, and especially where 
birds are to be sold dressed. The soft- 
ness of the legs from lack of exercise and 
of the flesh in general is enough to satisfy 
acustomer. Once acustomer,alwaysone. 


Where Pen Fattening is Practical 
In many cases, however, such a method 





FREE RANGE STOCK 
SC W Lejos $3 10 
Barred Rocks... §9 per 100 


Postage Paid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 


RICHFIELD, PA. 





is not convenient, because market facil- 
ities are uncertain. It will pay in this 
case to pen fatten birds. Simply confine 
them to a very limited area and use the 
rations above mentioned. To carry the 


Rocks 


Anco! 


birds over an indefinite period it is wise to Early + sneak cockerels $1.00 each 10 weeks old. Am 
make a few changes. Instead: of feeding | $135°tuch for 23. 41 00 sesh foe ag teeters $1.50 each, 
Order from this ad or write to-day. 


the fattening ration in batter form, feed 
it mixed real stiff. See that the birds 
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have water, grit, and some form of green 
food. Often times a big box affair with 
wire top can be made so that it can be 
moved about the lawns, thus insuring the 
birds fresh ground and a liberal amount 
of green food. If the birds seem to go 
back on their feed, vary the ration. To 
do this, give them grain for a day or two, 
or give them a feeding of moist, stiffly 





LONG’S GUARANTEED CHICKS 
Rocks, 10c; Wyandottes, llc; Leg- 
horns, 8c; Mixed, 7c. Reductions 
,on large amounts. oeee. lively, 
Free Range CHICK , carefully 
selected. Delivery pice Bn 
Catalog 
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$1,000.00 
INSURANCE 
FOR 75 CENTS 


As a part of our broad policy of service to 

readers, we now offer you a $1,000 Travel 
Accident Policy for one year with a three- 
year subscription for American Agricul- 
turist all for only $2.75—just 75 cents more 
than our special price for a three-year sub 
scription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or Killed In a 
Train or Auto Accident 
Tomorrow 


Don’t make the mistake of neglecting your 
family’s financial welfare in case the unex- 
pected accident comes to you. Is not your 
own peace of mind worth the smal! amount of 
our accident policy? You need ‘otection. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Order one of 
these policies today. 


This Tells You What The 


Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident Insurance 
y will pay the following amounts, 
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mixed growing or laying mash. These 
little changes will keep them in good con- 
dition, and with a keen appetite, and will 


BABY CHICKS 





enable you to have good, marketable 
birds on hand all the time. 

So much for some of the factors in 
poultry fattening. It is all right to 
mention methods, but, after all, the best 
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to-lay stock. Prices, al, "ar putt Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, roc each; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, 8c each, Broiler chicks, 
elivery guaranteed 
Pullets 10 to 12 weeks for sale. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N. Y. 
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check on this particular problem is a 





pair of scales. Weigh the birds when 
you shut them up and again before you 
dispose of them. If the gain they have 
made does not offset the cost of the feed 
by a liberal margin, then check up on 
the details, for there is profit in this part 
of the poultry business. 
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Fresh Ground to Avoid Trouble 
Oy epg and growing chickens on 


the same ground year after year is a 
fertile cause of disease and trouble in ; 
chicks. The farmer does not put the same 
field in oats year after year. He rotates 
his ground. The colony houses for chicks 


Mined ond Assorted, 100, $7 
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Live arrival guaranteed. Delivery free. 
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should be moved to fresh ground every 
second year at least. The soil of the old 
run should be broken up and a crop 
grown on it. 

Many brooder chicks that are started 
and kept confined in a very small run 
contaminate the ground in a very 


horns 
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short time, and by 
the time that they 





tecommended by 
the Cornell Univer- 
sity experiment sta- 
tion: fifty pounds 
of corn meal, 

twenty pounds of 


and ten pounds of 

ly ground oats. 
To feed this ration 
Mix it to about a 
Pancake batter 
fmsistency with 
buttermilk, sour, 

immed or whole 
milk. If milk is 








“I wonder how-she gets the shell 
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“I guess she lays the egg first and 
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Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot, 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either i and Sight of One Eye. 
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Either Foot and Sight of One E 
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Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
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Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


Five ($500.00) 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or 

Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 
Life, by being struck, knocked down or run 
over by vehicle, while standing or walking on 
public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen: be oe org! my subscription for 
American Agricul! years send 
me a $1,000.00 taney Accident Policy, good 
for one year. Encl $2.75 in full 
payment for both the policy and subscriptions. 
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How to Splice Rope 


The Long SpliceWill PassThroughPulleys Easily | 


NE of the uncer- 

tainties of hay- 
ing is the possibility of the hay rope 
breaking. On a busy day, with hay out 
and the possibility of a storm coming, 
the breaking of a rope does not add to the 
peace or tranquillity of a man’s mind. 
It must be repaired. Some one must do 
the job. Why not be able to do it 
yourself and do away with that constant 
fear of delay in case the rope should 
break? The general belief that the job 
is difficult and can be done only by a 
so-called expert is ridiculous. The job 
is not difficult, is not hard to learn and 
is not har’ to do. 

There are two kinds of splices, the 
short splice and the long splice. The 
former, which is, when completed, twice 
as large as the original rope, is objec- 
tionable for hay ropes which must pass 


Figure 1 


through pulleys. It is a strong splice 
though bulky, and very for 
towing ropes where the extra size is not 
objectionable. The long splice is, when 
completed, but slightly larger than the 
original rope. In fact, it is nowhere one 
full twisted strand larger 
small, easily made and 
without the purchase of knot passing 


desirable 


It is strong 
can be used 
pulleys 

There are several methods of starting 
the long splice—Some will unwind the 
three strands from each rope end, inter 
lock them and thus start With this 
method, there are six (6) loose ends to 
work with. For the beginner, 
there is less chance of becoming con- 
fused, it is suggested that but two loose 
strands at a time be worked with 

Unwind one strand from one rope end 


because 


Figure 2 


nine or ten turns. This rule will apply 
to any three-strand rope regardless of 
size. Next unwind one strand from the 
other rope end the same number of turns 
(nine or ten). 

It is suggested that the ropes be laid 
on the floor. Slide one along the other 
Stop when the point in each rope, where 
the single strand which was unwound 
enters the rope, is opposite. Lock and 
draw the ends of the rope tightly to- 
gether. See Fig. 1. Be sure strands 
(A and B) are side by side. Hold the 
ropes so that the ends will not separate. 
Unwind strand A from its rope one turn 


PRA 


Figure 3 


and follow it with strand B. Keep B 
twisted up tightly and pulled down 
firmly into its place. Continue unwind- 
ing strand A from the right hand rope 
and winding in strand B from the left 
hand rope. Continue this procedure 
until only six to nine inches of strand B 
is left out. (Fig. 2.) 

What has been done so far? A strand 
(B) of the left hand rope has been crossed 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


over and wound into 
the right hand rope. 


| 


See Fig. 2. Room for strand B was made | 


by unwinding strand A. 
What is to be done? 


We now wish to | 


take a strand from the right hand rope | 


and wind it into the left hand rope. 


Figure 4 


Unwind each of the 
strands left at the center. Be sure they 
are completely unwound. It will be 
noted that the two strands of each pair 
lay side by side. Now place one of the 
center strands between the other pair. 
See Fig. 3. Be sure strand C is between 
D and F, and F between C and E. 


two pairs ol 


Unwind strand D from the left hand | 
rope and follow in its place strand C | 


from the right hand rope. Do not mis- 
take and unwind F instead of D. 
strand C twisted up tightly and pulled 
down firmly in its place. Continue 
winding in C until only six to nine inches 
of strand C is left out. Fig. 4 
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Figure 5—Tying the Strands 


The rope will now be as shown in Fig 
t. Do not work with the center strands 
E and F. Simply tie them at the center 
with an overhand knot. Then tie C and 
D, then A and B. See Fig. 5. 

The rope, which is now spliced, is the 
same size throughout. Three knots 
have been tied, one at the center of the 
splice and one at each side. If the ends 
were now cut off, the knots would untie 
and the splice would unravel. The next 
job then, is to secure the ends. 

To begin with, some of the ends are 
too long, as at 1 Fig. 5. Cut all strands 
to the length of the shortest, that is to 
say, six to nine inches. Now select any 
one loose end, say at 4 Fig. 6. Pass 
this strand over the first strand of the 
long rope and under the next strand. 
Unwind the strand before pulling it 
down into place. One tuck has now been 
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Figure 6—Tucking the Ends 


made. Take the same strand and again 
go over the first strand of the long rope 
and under the second. Two tucks have 
now been made, Tuck it once more and 
cut it off leaving from one-half to one 
inch. Now tuck each of the remaining 
five strands in a similar manner see Fig. 
7. With a round stick, pound down each 
part of the splice and roll it on the floor 
under the foot. 

The question of splicing a four strand 
rope often arises. The procedure is 
just the same as descrihed, except that 
ABESsSSks 
10 10 
Figure 7— The Splice Completed 
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when finished there will be four knots 
instead of three. The rope where spliced 
will be but little larger than the original. 
If you are interested in definite instruc- 
tions for splicing a four strand rope 
communicate with the American AGri- 
CULTURIST or write the State Agricul- 
tural College at Ithaca for bulletin No. 
62 “Hitches, Knots and Splices.”’ 
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ntroducing the 


EW Kelly Core 


For Commercial Use 


—an extra rugged tire that 
will stand up under the rough 
all-around service tires are 
calleduponto give onthe farm 
It doesn’t need much examination of the ney 
Kelly Cord to convince a car-owner that here is 
real tire. 


The new Kelly Cord has all the good qualitie 
of the famous Kelly Kant-Slip, plus extra stron 
sidewalls and a much more massive tread, wit 
reinforced shoulders that add to the life of the ti 


Developed originally to meet the need for 
dependable pneumatic truck tire, the new Ke 
Cord has been giving such phenomenal servic 
that our dealers and the public alike demanded i 
in sizes suitable for passenger cars and the smalle 
trucks. ) 


Now you can get it in all sizes from 30x3 
up to 40x8. 


Whether your driving is done over “hard 
roads or rutted dirt roads, the new Kelly Cord v 
give you unequalled service. 


Try one on your car or truck. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. 38 New Ye 
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